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2, Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, 
October 9th. 

My deae Sib, 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks the account 
of your voluntary incarceration in a private asylum, 
and the observations you there made in the interest 
of the pubUc and of suffering humanity. 

This is the way to work. A great battle is not 
to be won without self-sacrifice. Accept a tribute 
of respect from a brother writer interested in that 
good cause, and may Heaven prosper your efforts. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

Chables Eeade. 
Julius . Chambees, Esq. 



I have not thought any preface necessary, other 
than the above generous letter, received soon after 
the events narrated were made pubhc ; but it may 
be well to say that under the pseudonym of '^ Felix 
Somers ^' I have recounted my own experiences. 

J. C. 

London, May, 1876. 



PROGRAMME. 



Iktkodtjction : — ^A Cubious Commission. 

Insanitt as a Fine Art. 

A Farce: — "Borrowing Trouble." 
In whicli an Amateur plays the leading part. 

An Emotional Drama: — "Mad Mortality." 
In which other players act and an Amateur looks on. 

Sook tf)e Cj^trH. 

A Comedy : — " Presented at Court." 
In which every character gets his just reward. 



IN^rEODUCTION. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I.— COMMISSIONED. 

It was a sultry Jaly afternoon in New Orleans. 

I was seated in the smoking-room of the St. 
Charles Hotel — a special correspondent, worn out 
after a long journey. Tossing away a cigar, I gazed 
dreamily into the street, absolutely without a 
thought in my mind. 

A boy entered the room and handed me a 
telegram, which, without altering my position, I 
opened. 

A message in cipher : — 

New York, July 10th, 
Felix Somers, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dzlo brx ihljg Iqvdqlwd 3 hqwhu grfwru edogulf v 
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p)/Kt%fU tivd mlwlhqw dqg zulwh hasnrli? If 
fon H^',f'4^\fif vAiuu) U) Now York. — Answer. 

W. F. G. S. 

" M//i'<» f;olif/ir!al corruption/' thought I, begin- 
hiu'/^ U«if /Joimtructiou of a key upon the margin 

'J'l^if k<fy waN Moon completed (the cipher alpha- 
(/< i \ii''\f\\\\\\uy^ with the cue letter "D'^ prefixed to 
W^t' U'\i'^/iiU\) iiiiil n'Hombled this: — 

\)\m\ 1 1 1.) K \M NOPQRSTUVWXYZABC 

AIMiOlDJ/'Oa IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXYZ 

I wrol/0 i\\Vi transcription at the foot of the 
i''i\)\\i*.Vi supplying all double letters omitted^ and 
hlurUnl back aghast at the novel mission which I 
was ask(»d to undertake. 

*' Hhall 1 wait for an answer ? '* asked a strange 
vou;e at my ear. 

Fearful that my wild commission was known to 
others beside myself, I sprang out of my chair 
and faced the inquisitor ; but my eyes encountered 
the stupid, innocent face of the messenger boy, 
whom I had quite forgotten. He offered me a 
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quantity of telegram blanks; and, amused at the 
ridiculous grace with which I accepted them — 
thinking more of the boy^s bewildered face than of 
the crisis of the moment — I reseated myself to pre- 
pare a reply. 

I prefixed the address at the top of the blank. 
Then I found myself in a grave quandary ; to save 
time I affixed my signature. The truth was, I 
hesitated to write the answer. 

Curious events in my future hinged upon the 
decision I was so suddenly compelled to make. 

Again I took up the telegram, and read it with 
the key — once, twice, thnce. There could be no 
mistake. 

Then I wrote, and, thrusting the paper into the 
boy^s hand, tried to convince my beating heart that 
I had dismissed the subject wholly from my mind. 

He received it hesitatingly, and looked at me 
inquiringly. 

There was a single word in the message — " Yes.^^ 

As the boy disappeared, I absently glanced at 
my watch and discovered that it was the hour for 
dinner, I did the most appropriate and liicky 
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tiling ima^inAhlo — strolled into the dimug- 



Many happy idean owe their inception to a g^ood 

dinner. 



While in the act of ordering the first course, a 
waiter handed me the card of a traTelling acqoaint- 
ance, bearing the request that I should join him 
and a friend of his at dinner. Accepting gladly, 
as a stranger in a strange city generally will, 
I soon found myself chatting sociably with my 
travelling acquaintance of the preyions day, and 
his friend. Dr. Pulsado. 

•* Wo were classmates at Harvard,'' explained 
tht^ iH>TOniereial agent, after introducing his com- 
pauitMu *• If I haven't forgotten my slang, we 
m.'s^mI to • rush * in tho «ime squad, 'ride the same 
tJ^M^k |HMn\* «nd make love to the same ''college 

*' W\\ \^\\\\\\^\^ K^w disj>on^ with any further 
tlrhuln,** \\\\\ ^\\\^\\\\' K^\\<\\^ mterropted. ''If you 
\\\\\ \\v\\\\\\ ^^\o \\s K\\\\A\ the ?^tcry of our lives to 
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date^ I can do it quickly enough. I should sav, 
'Party of the first part' went into trade; plenty 
of business afier the first day: 'l»rty of the 
second part ' went into medicine ; very httle in the 
shape of business after the first day — employed in 
arranging his books. But how do you like our 
city, Mr. Somers ? *' asked, the doctor, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

'^ Quite well, indeed ; only I wish it were in a 
cooler climate,'^ was my reply. 

" Oh, the heat does not trouble us,'* said the 
doctor 

''No, I suppose not,'* retorted the commercial 
agent, " when it swells the sick list so largely.'' 

The doctor asserted, good naturedly, that such 
a thought had been foreign to his mind. 

As the sequel proved, however, this remark was 
for me one of the most fortunate exhibitions of 
doubtful propriety imaginable. It turned the con- 
versation into a channel no one could have foreseen ; 
it led to the finding of the ruse by which alone my 
desperate commission could have been executed. 
To it this book probably owes its existence. 
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'^ I «fty, dotjtor, do you have many cases of sun- 
^ixoVi^ ? " ftMked tho IJoflton traveller, struggling 
bflird to fippaar sorious. 

^' Not a ca«e/' retorted the physician, with the 
beat of good nature ; '^ except when some northern 
' swell ' like you comes to visit us. You stay here a 
while and I shall probably have one — ^but Fll 
^make it iuteroHting' for you when I send 
in va^ bill, Seriously, it goes very hard with 
northern people who are sun-struck in New Or- 
leans," 

^^ And the natives — ? '' began the commercial 
agent. 

^^ Oh, they're sun-proof. With strangers, how- 
ever, the dymptoms, generally very marked, are 
quite interesting to study.*' 

Up to this moment I had been a silent and, I 
fear, not a very attentive listener — ^f or my thoughts 
were constantly dwelling on the strange telegram 
which I carried in my pocket. But now a weird 
idea flashed upon me : the conversation suddenly 
became of the most absorbing interest. 

*'Bad digestion/' continued the doctor, setting 
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down his glass, " dyspeptic symptoms, ennui, sup- 
pression of perspiration, debility of the body, wake- 
ful — ^almost sleepless — ^nights, weakening of the 
nerves, vertigo, sudden prostration on the street, or 
occasionally indoors. Exposure to the sun at the 
moment of attack is not, as generally believed, 
necessary. In mild cases, a physician, to avoid 
anxiety, calls it ^ derangement of the liver,' 
^ nervousness,' or something commonplace — but 
it's postration from the heat. It's sun- 
stroke ! " 

" What follows the prostration ?" I asked, ear- 
nestly. "Proceed, doctor; your conversation is 
very interesting to me." 

"No, no," interposed the commercial agent. 
'^ I object to the continuance of this subject, and as- 
sert that this is a most uncivil way for the doctor to 
treat an old friend whom he has not seen for years." 
Turning to the doctor, he continued, " You take the 
first opportunity offered by a slight acquaintance 
with that dreadful profession of yours to nearly 
frighten me to death as well as a gentleman to whom 
I introduce you. Mr. Somers appears to be even 
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more agitated than I am; he's getting pale and 
nervons already/' 

The commercial agent concluded his remarks with 
much bogus seriousness^ but with good nature in 
every feature of his face. 

'^ Does not intense mental agony ifrequently suc- 
ceed the attack ? '' I hastened to ask, fearing that the 
topic would be changed. In this I was evidently 
mistaken, for ^^ the language of the shop '' was the 
doctor's delight. 

« Yes/' resumed the physician, addressing me. 
^' After stupefaction ends, a genuine mania not 
unfrequentJy developes itself. The patient stares 
wildly, and for a few days has all the apparent symp- 
toms of acute dementia. The comatose state lasts 
longer in some ^ cases ' than in others, and a few 
never come out of it. The mania generally sets in 
about the end of the second day, and, if the patient 
survives it, leaves the poor sufferer in a very ex- 
hausted condition — something like the weak state 
following a long and violent fever. In other cases the 
brain suffers more than the rest of the body, and the 
mind never reasserts its control. Sunstroke is a 
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disease of the brain, not a sudden shock (like a blow 
from a club or a stroke of lightning), and for a time 
that organ is thoroughly deranged/' 

'^ Try this champagne/' interposed the commercial 
agent, filling all the glasses. '^ You'll have me for 
a patient before twenty-four hours are past, if you 
don't stop — Heaven forbid! The people of New 
Orleans are to be shod, not sun-struck, and by 
especial dispensation Heelem and Company, of Com- 
merce Street, Boston, are to shoe them." [Oenuine 
applause; not given, hid expressively symbolized.^ 

There's nothing like leather," said the doctor. 

There's nothing like physic," said I. 

There's nothing like — a printer's devil," said the 
commercial agent. 

After dinner, I went direct to my room. I opened 

my note-book and read the message again : — 

iVew York, July lO^A. 
Felix Somers, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

Will you feign insanity; enter Doctor Baldric's 

mad-house as a patient, and write expose ? If you 

accept, come to New York at once. — ^Answer. 

W. F. G. S. 



a 



c< 
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I transcribed the message into the book, and un- 
derneath I wrote the following memoranda : — 

'^ The sunstroke mania is just the thing. Write 
to a friend that I have been sick ; buy and read 
authorities on the subject of insanity \ go home by 
to-morrow's steamer so as to get a week to ^ cram ' 
for the examination/' 

I then sallied out to make the round of the book- 
stores. 



II.— FLOATING RUMOUBS. 

The fact that a stranger^ named Felix Somers^ Iiad 
arrived in New York from New Orleans and had 
taken rooms at the Grand Llama Hotels becomes 
interesting in this place on acconnt of many peculiar 
incidents connected with the stay of this gaest which 
are now matters of gossip among the three hundred 
fellow-travellers who inscribed their names upon the 
hotel books on that fair July day, and who have long 
since returned to their homes in all parts of the 
world. 

The guest referred to was a young man who ap- 
appeared to be a schoolmaster in the metropolis for 
the first time : but it would have surprised an old 
citizen to have observed the ease with which he 
found his way around New York. 

He passed as little time as possible in the dining- 
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room during the day, and was never seen lounging 
about the corridors of the hotel. 

A guest at the same hotel afterwards recalled the 
fact that, while visiting the objects of interest in the 
city, he had seen this slender, blue-eyed young man 
at a table in an obscure alcove of the Astor Library ; 
and the thoroughly observant librarian of that insti- 
tution remembers to this day the young student^s 
face and recalls the earnestness with which he ap- 
peared fco have been ^^ cramming " for a thesis upon 
the subject of insanity. 

A hall-boy in the Grand Llama recollects that a 
distinguished journalist and a prominent lawyer 
called at the young man's room on several occasions, 
and he further cites the mysterious circumstance 
that these visitors on all occasions went direct to 
the guest's room, without inquiring its number or 
sending their cards from the clerk's desk. 

It may appear strange that all these trivial inci- 
dents should have been readily recalled more than 
two weeks afterwards. 

More curious, still, is the fragment of a conversa- 
tion overheard by Miss Grundy during a summer's 
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evening promenade with her betrothed, in Madison 
Square, and which her worthy mother insists upon 
having incorporated with this narrative. 

Two young men, who had been observed in earnest 
conversation, seated upon a neighbouring bench, 
separated with the following meaningless words : — 

" Well, Dinfor, I am ready,^^ said one, as he oflfered 
his hand to the other. 

" Everything is arranged and all details well un- 
derstood by us,^^ was the reply. 

" Then let the farce begin at ten to-morrow.^' 

"You may expect me at that hour.^^ 



The young lady maintains that I was present at 
that interview. 



THE PEOLOGUE. 



THE PROLOGUE. 



INSANITY AS A PINE AET. 

IFor the direction of future JPlayers.'] 

Having seen so many fools in all stations of life, 
you are naturally led to believe that it is the easiest 
thing imaginable to systematically play the un- 
methodical madman. In this, however, your judg- 
ment deceives you, for you will encounter much 
study and many difficulties. And here a word of 
kindly advice, cruelly given, perhaps, to ambitious 
young actors. If you are a sentimentalist, with a 
weak mind, ask your manager to " underline ^' you 
for some other part. The leading one throughout 
this play is a dangerous experiment, unless you have 

c 2 



20 The Prologtie. 

the utmost command of all the faculties you possess 
by nature. 

You decline to be warned? You would know 
how to judiciously and thoroughly master your part ? 

Listen ! 

There are before you at least two weeks of 
. desperate study. 

Begin with a careful reading of the most elaborate 
treatise upon the general subject of mental disease.* 
If you have never ^^ crammed '^ for a college exami- 
nation, you will find it hard work to study earnestly, 
even violently, an uninteresting subject. The first 
three or four days, groping among medical terms, 
will be found dreary enough. Then go into a 
hasty perusal of the entire range of medico-legal 
and general Hterature bearing upon Insanity. 
Hunt out every horror. Keep Bucknill^s valuable 
work constantly at hand; it is a wonderful book 
for your purpose. From it you will get all the 
prosaically described symptoms, which you must 

* Dr. Bucknill's ^eat book is the best : — " Manual of 
Psychological Medicine, " by Dr. J. C. Bucknill, F.R.S., 
F.R.O.P., and Dr. D. H. Tuke. Churchill, London, 1862. 
[There is a later Edition, 1875.— Editor.] 
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afterwards galvanize into livings moving action. 
There^ too^ if I mistake not^ are the tests for 
feigned madness as applied to criminal law : 
these you mnst thoroughly memorize in order 
to be prepared for the ''experts in lunacy/' 
You need fear nothing original; stick to your 
memory and defy surprises. Next, make yourself 
perfectly famib'ar with the lunacy statutes. 
Learn all the legal formalities of conmiitment, 
and, having engaged an able lawyer as your 
counsel, consult him freely regarding your ''case.'' 
He will be invaluable when you wish to close 
your " engagement." 

In bringing out your play you will also need 
the eflScient " support " of two other character parts. 
Supply this want from your trustiest friends only, 
but don't delay choosing your colleagues an hour 
after the end of the first week. You will require 
" a relative " of middle age authorized to " commit " 
you, and willing to settle your bills ; " a friend " of 
younger years who can truthfully present your 
story at its worst. I was fortunate in finding 
such colleagues in the persons of Mr. Poster and 
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Mr. Dinfor, who at once made my cause their 
own with an enthusiasm the more pleasing because 
I needed no new proof of their fidelity. The 
first assumed the rdle of an uncle^ the second 
of an old-time friend. An advertisement inserted 
in the most widely circulating newspaper in any 
land could not have secured me two more sincere 
coadjutors.* 

These preliminaries concluded, plunge desperately 
into general reading. Keeping up your collateral 
studies in Beck, Pritchard, Fodere, Lauret, Mor- 
rison, Esquirol, Foster, Sundt, Hammond, Parkman, 
Upham, Carpenter, and, above all, BuckniU and 
Tuke, so as to master all phases of the real disease, 
give an evening to the feigned madness of Hamlet : 
for, although the purport of his madness is not 
very obvious, the young prince had evidently made 
the subject a special study as he might have done 
for some part of a biennial examination at Wit- 

* Something like this, for instance : — 

TXrANTKD-AN T7NCLB AND A COLLEGE FRIEND, TO COMMIT A 
' * yoanf? jonnmliBt to a mad-house. Statin^r age and enthusiasm in 
such a ticklish enterprise, Addbbsb FELIX SOMEBS, Printing-House 
Square, New York, U.S.A. 
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tenburg.* Cling to Shakspeare, but don^t try to 
imitate him. He furnishes for your study plenty 
of mad men and no end of fools — the choice of 
models rests entirely with you. 

In the Ught of the fund of information which 
you are absorbing from your long list of medical 
authorities, devote a part of an evening to con- 
trasting the wonderful psychological study evinced 
in the development of hallucination in Macbeth 
and of the more dangerous mental disease in Lear. 
Observe how well the author understood that over- 
strained nervous tension, now known to the " ex- 
perts '' as "Morbid Impulse.^' Bemember the 
deadly unpremeditation whichj on some past occa- 
Bion, may have almost induced you to leap from 
some great height. If you have never known it. 



* Dr. Bucknill is in doubt whether Hamlet's assumption 
of madness was " to obtain proof of his nncle's gnilt, or to 
conceal nnder a mask the gloomy, gnawing vengeance of hi^ 
heart :" by it, however, like Mr. Somers, he placed himself 
in the power of his enemies, for had the king accepted his 
madness he conld have consigned his nephew to the care of 
a Dr. Baldric of his time. Hamlet rehearsed, or, as players 
Bay, " got np in his lines," in the presence of poor Ophelia : 
Mr. Somers studied the various facial expressions of which 
his countenance was capable before a large pier mirror. — Ed. 
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get you hence to the first tall steeple, whence, 
looking out, behind some safe bulwark, you may 
know how delightful 'twould seem to jump. Read 
at midnight the dagger scene in Macbeth, and 
realize, if you ever shall, the fine line of distinction 
between mere disordered fancy and the latent seeds 
of mental disease as you are to watch them ripen 
into mania in Lear. If you master that passage 
you comprehend to a nicety a man's first real doubt 
of his senses. While the subject of hallucination 
is under contemplation, you would do well to refresh 
your recollection of Scott's weird book on " Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft,"* Burton's "Anatomy of 
Melancholy," and the maddest of Poe's wild tales. 
Although Hawthorne and Poe found a mine of 
wealth in Aristotle's apothegm — "Nullum magnum 
ingenium sine mixtura dementice" — the ergo of all 
arguments based upon such a premise is that, the 
more insane a man is, the greater are his prospects 

* All these species of hallucination are now associated by 
Dr. HammoTid nnder the head of Morbid Impulse. If a 
woman proclaims herself a witch, or if a man habitually gets 
out of bed over the foot-board (no matter how much easier 
or more convenient it may be), she and he are victims of 
morbid impulse. Very learned theory, that ! 
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of fame. Certain it is that the more desperate 
your simulated madness, the surer are your chances 
of commitment. Indeed, that which was inspira- 
tion to the ancients (even as late as Plato^s time) 
appears in the light of modem medical phraseology 
closely allied to madness. 

Eest your mind by changing from one author to 
another, but never abandon the subject for an 
hour. 

Keep your imagination excited, then, to the 
highest degree. Peruse the ghastliest tales at the 
ghostliest hours. Study, read, dream ! A hasty 
review of Horace^s well-known satire * will be pro- 
fitable if you observe how the excited imagination 
of the speaker enables him to realize three hundred 
thousand casks of wine more readily than one 
thousand. If you believe in the Pythagorean 
theory you will meet in these pages the reality of 
the man who dwelt in Horace's fancy. 

Watch your health with zealous care. Eat 
heartily, at regular hours, during your studies — if 

* Book II., Satire iii., lines 111 — ^121. 
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necessary io build up tissue, drink good English ale 
with your dinner — and walk out in the evening. 
Smoke no more than usual. 

A week of this laborious task-work has passed 
Remombering that an actor is not worthy to por- 
tray a death-scene until he has looked upon a dying 
man, go iu an afternoon to an adjoining city, or 
oi>uuty, and thoroughly examine so much of the 
interior of a mad-house as you are allowed to see — 
dmwitvg fn>m the keepers, by judicious fees, the 
ohamotor and treatment of the patients kept out of 

m)fht« 

Umlor no circumstances — other than those which 
t iiluOl hennvftor stj\te— do you make your enterprise 
a por^onal matter with the physicians. They are, as 
a rwlo, jolly follows, who appreciate a laugh as well 
HM any tUhor ohuia of professional men — even when 
ai Ihtnrown expense. You will observe that their 
heurtM a)V HIUhI with true sympathy at the mo- 
\\\\A\\y in whioh they order you the ice-water 

Yon art* to bogin the most important stage of the 
iv^Uniug tm the tenth day — and in this you cannot 
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be " coached ^' — ^namely^ the dieting^ or, more pro- 
perly, the starving process by which you are to 
develope every particle of will-power that year 
constitution possesses, as well as all the irritability 
latent in your nature. 

Up to this moment, if I have made myself clear, 
you have taken the best care of your bodily health. 
You have lived the regular, laborious life of an 
enthusiast. Now cast all regularity of life to the 
winds. Stop your hearty dinners : substitute for 
the ale two large cups of black cofEee or strong 
green tea. K four cigars have been your daily 
allowance, now smoke fourteen — so that the sudden 
abandonment of tobacco three days later will, at the 
end of forty-eight hours^ abstinence, smash your 
nervous system into fragments. Any regular 
stimulant, taken to excess for a short time and 
then suddenly stopped, will produce the same 
result. 

Never for a moment lose confidence in yourself, 
or in the power of your constitution to sustain all 
the shocks from which it is to suffer. There is no 
danger from a systematic and temporary overstrain : 
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the human mind can endure severe trials, under 
which the physical frame would be shattered for- 
ever. 

Go ahead now; it is too late to draw back: let 
the consequences take care of themselves. 

You have selected your immediate '^ support/' 
you have rehearsed for four days and nights before 
a large mirror the various contortions of pain which 
your face is capable of simulating, the hour for the 
rising of the curtain has been agreed upon, and 
now — one last suggestion/ 

If your employer has a friend who, having killed 
a rival, is on trial for his life and dreads most the 
testimony of two physicians who first attended the 
wounded man, by all means let the privilege be his 
of selecting the brace of doctors who are to be the 
victims of the play. He certainly deserves some 
consideration at your hands for the compliment 
which he pays you in his choice for so difficult a 
" commission.^' Do not repeat my mistake in 
selecting two '^experts'' who utterly fail to acknow- 
ledge the service which I did them in gratuitous 
advertising. 
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Study, if you please, the Trilogy which follows, 
therein to learn how Lunacy has been successfully 
feigned, and to observe Insanity in all its dreadful 
realities. 



DND OF THE PROLOGUE. 



BOOK THE FIEST. 



BORE OWING TROUBLE, 



A MAD WOELD 



Booit tf)t ffirdt 



BORROWING TROXJBLE. 



I. 

AN EGCENTBIC LODQEB. 

Sitting near an open window of my room at the 
Grand Llama, I saw the snn rise. Where I had 
taken my seat on the previous night, the daylight 
found me still. 

The period of darkness had, indeed, been long ; 
for I neither lay down nor walked the floor, but 
doggedly sat in an uncomfortable, short-backed 
chair for eleven lagging hours. There I remained 
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awake^ because my tired body longed for sleep (a 
paradox until one has studied ^^ Insanity as a fine 
art'^), in order that by pure stubbornness the will 
should prove superior to all instincts of nature. I 
did not smoke, because my appetite craved tobacco 
as a parched throat water. Self-will once supreme, 
yield all habits must. 

I was engaged for a diflScult piece of character- 
acting in an unwritten play, which for more than 
three weeks had gradually developed out of crude 
legal and medical facts. Wearying as was the task, 
while tossing about on the Gulf of Mexico and on 
the Atlantic off Cape Hatteras, I read book after 
book upon the ghastly subject of Insanity- The 
fortnight which succeeded my landing in New 
York was devoted to arduous study. 

I shall take you into my confidence by degrees, 
and you may smile or sneer as suits your fancy. 

Dreary as was the night it was industriously em- 
ployed. I began at midnight my solitary diversion 
of summoning angry-visaged waiters from the 
office. I laugh even now at the doubtful success 
which attended my persistent orders for boiling 
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water. It staggered the waiters when I insisted 
that hot water was my usual drink, even on an 
August night. Some forty times, in all, I rang for 
waiters, so that by daylight the office clerk was 
doubtless familiar with the sound of my bell and 
hoarse with calling, '^ Answer sixty-four!'' I 
had the whole scheme well in hand, and after the 
bell-cord ceased to aiTord amusement, the minutes 
lengthened out. 

It was the hour at which Mr. Dinfor had pro- 
mised to call; it had chimed in Grace Church 
tower. 

I heard his footsteps in the hall — ^his knock — ^and 
saw him enter, accompanied by the hotel clerk. He 
rushed towards me, as it had been agreed upon, but 
I forbade his greeting, and received his friendly 
words with a cold, sarcastic sneer. 

^' Why didn't you send me word of your arrival?" 
he began; but, turning to the clerk, who studied my 
strange demeanour, Dinfor continued, " He does not 
remember me; he acts unlike himself. Has any- 
tlung happened to him ? " 

^^This seems a strange intrusion, sirs. Is thia 

D 2 
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your room that you walk in without my ringing 
for you ? " 

" How he stares this morning ! '^ said the clerk. 

" Don^t you know me ? — Dinfor ? " my colleague 
supplicated, returning to my side. 

I rose and, with my glace eyes fixed upon the 
intruder, in sullen silence paced the floor. Now I 
clasped my hands conlvulsively to my temples : at 
other times I slowly shook my head. 

^^His wits are gone^^ — from the clerk as he 
tapped his forehead. 

^^ So it would appear : what should I do ? '^ were 
the thoughtful words of sympathizing Dinfor. 

^^ You ought to call a doctor.^^ 

^^ 1^11 go for one this instant/^ said Dinfor, as he 
followed the clerk out and, drawing the door after 
him, closed the scene. 

I was far from safisfife'd. I felt that I must do 
better when the expected doctor came ; and, stepping 
in front of the tall mirror of my dressing bureau, I 
resumed the daily practice before my own image in 
the glass, thus remarking, — 

''This morning I had that scowl of ghastly 
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vacancy all right. Elevate the eyelids to their 
utmost extent — so. Contract the forehead — ^that^s 
better. Look through, beyond the glass, instead of 
at it. Simple enough. By 'willing' to do so, 
concentrate your thoughts upon any object which 
your 'mind's eye' pictures beyond: then you do 
look through the first object, and give the very 
expression to your eyes caused by beholding the 
second — nothing easier. Suppose it's a chair in an 
adjoining room you wish to see — ^a hypothetica 
chair. Do you doubt that J see it, in its brown 
upholstery — changeable as the various shades of 
daylight fall upon it — its carved arms; its high 
back ; its broken castor ? Do you not observe that 
a button is off the cushion — ^and, by heavens ! that 
the stuff is cotton instead of silk velvet ?" 



Than this I said no more on that occasion ; but, 
now that I have made much practical use of the 
idea embodied in those words, I'll expand it even 
further. 

Suppose, again, your eyes are to speak the 
language of fear. Think of a tiger — a hungry 
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Bengal tiger — ^not a savage mortal, who may possibly 
kill you, but a beast who is sure to devour you. 
Put him in his native jungle — ^it^s just as easy — and 
put yourself beside him. Grant the animal every 
advantage which Nature has given him, and realize 
that you are destitute of every defence which civili- 
zation has given man. He is looking tiger at you 
from his great, round, yellow eyes : you are staring 
craven at him from the glac^ orbs of ' your fear- 
shrunken humanity. The tiger takes it cool enough, 
but you^re playing the leading r61e in a ghastly 
tragedy — and, as far as you are concerned, your 
acting is as spontaneous as genius. 



I lacked slightly in confidence, but otherwise I 
was in good shape. The training had been as 
severe and practical as if preparatory to taking my 
seat as a '^ Varsity " oar. 

'* Mehercule ! how Td like to lie down ! '' escaped 
my lips as I began to practise the symptoms fo^ 
the hundredth time. Each of these was called for 
in the language of the text-books, serving in the 
capacity of my own tutor, and given again and 
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again in my r61e of pupil. " The ghastly stare" — I 
had it to a nicety. '^ Spasmodic rising from a sit- 
ting posture/^ — easily done; '^with nervous clasping 
of the hands to the temples,^' — properly executed. 
Thus the patient tutorship continued. 

It had been decided that I should pretend to 
recognize the doctor and continue to ignore Dinfor. 
I heard coming footsteps with some anxiety, and, as 
the door swung open, saw upon the threshold my 
colleague and a medical gentleman. The physician 
cast his eyes about the apartment, and instantly 
whispered, — '^This looks bad; hasn't slept in his 
bed.'' 

'^ No," breathed Dinfor. '^ He has evidently sat 
at that open window all night." 

The moment had come to break the egg. I sud- 
denly confronted the stranger and seized his hand 
meanwhile keeping Dinfor under suspicious surveil- 
lance with my 0yes. 

"Why, Sampson, Fm glad to meet you!" I 
exclaimed. " You're the kind of a fellow for me. 
Give me your hand. But who's your companion ? 
Still, no matter. How's Delilah and the baby, 
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Sampson — the baby especially ? I mast congratu- 
late — congratnlate yon/' 

I suddenly forgot what I was talking abont^ 
and, turning away from the gentleman, who now 
made his bow (whom Dinfor doubtless would have 
introduced) as Dr. Dromio Johnson, ghded to the 
other end of the room. This was a pronounced 
symptom in the physician^s opinion. I wanted to 
give Dinfor a chance to make capital out of the 
raw suspicions just developed. The two began to 
compare ideas. 

DocTOB. — Strange ; but it^s the way they all act. 
What's his name ? 

DiNFOE. — Felix Somers. 

DocTOB. — What do you know of him during the 
past few weeks ? 

DiNFOB. — I know very little. He has been travel- 
ling in the Southern States ; here is a letter from 
New Orleans, dated the 1 0th of this month, saying 
that he had been ill. He arrived on the steamer 
" George Cromwell '^ nearly two weeks ago, as I have 
ascertained, and instead of going to the house 
of his uncle, or calling on any of his friends, he 
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came to this hotel, and I found him here this 
morning. The clerk at the desk can tell you how 
strangely he acted an hour ago, and how he pulled 
the bell every few minutes all night long. 

Doctor. — He evidently don^t remember you — an 
old friend, do you say ? 

DiNPOB \8aAl']j\ . — Yes j weVe known each other 
long. 

Doctor. — Yet he believes that he recognizes 
in me — ^an utter stranger — some one whom he 
knows. 

But, he may be drugged ! He must have some- 
thing to rouse him up ; ring and order brandy and 
peppermint. That^l bring him round if he has 
been — drunk or drugged. 

A boy soon brought the brandy, which the 
physician divided into equal parts — offering one 
glass coaxingly to me, and keeping the other for 
himself. 

Having refused it several times, I put the tumbler 
to my lips, and then — although I would have given 
much money to have drunk it — I astonished the phy- 
sician by tossing both glass and contents together 






X:jr^ Cnsrk ijs tranix fa. slfnce, a&d, ms lie 

^I was f-^^t-pw He Ei::st be laad, or Iie'd 
1KT€T IiaTe tiirc-wn awar liias biandr.** 

Di3rr»>£. — Wtat shall Id?? 

DocTOB- — Hjjs mind is disordered. Summon his 
ODcle at once. It will be unsafe to leaye him alone 
in this room. Yon most get him a nurse. Shall 
I give jon a list of competent persons ? 

DisroE. — Certainly. I'll ring for a servant, and 
iend after one. I can remain with Felix nntil he 
comes* 

DocTOB. — ^That would be safest. I must hurry up 
t<^wn to make a professional call ; I cannot be back 
for three hours. Do you think you can take care 
of him ? 

DiHFOB. — Oh, yes ; I hope so. I shall immediately 
iiumtnon his uncle. 
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Doctor. — Talk to liim as little as possible. 

DiNFOR \io hall'boy who enters], — Signal for a 
commissionaire^ and send him here at once. Don^t 
be slow. How long will it take ? 

Boy [as he vanis^s] .—Half a minute, sir. 

Doctor. — You had better try this nurse in 
Fortieth Street. He^s a thoroughly competent 
man : strong enough, too— no small item in a- nurse 
for one of these cases. 

Dtnfor. — I want a careful man. 

Doctor. — This one is thoroughly experienced : he 
has served many years in the city hospital. Any 
doctor would rely upon the opinion of such a nurse. 

DmPOR. — He shall be engaged, if possible. 

Doctor. — It is now one o^clock : I shall be back 
at half-past four. 

I wonder what your friend sees on that wall to 
stare at ? Curious case ! 

DiNFOR. — ^Very. 

The door had no sooner closed upon the physician 
than my colleague turned" to me and asked in sober 
earnest, " Felix, what were you looking at ? " 
I laughed at his seriousness, told him I had simply 
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Ku*«?i»E»i at ziz sfcfl-Lzjr Ez. ifitf Tii^AStamg' as the 
f'-iSfcZ jr.'ZLt <:f ^j vkSn::. «i'i *^^ fapi h in sight 
f '«• fesBT h irirli cEsfcCT^sar. I lira explained the 
^tiT^-e TTii-k cf '• lie eis^T stare,"' and made it as 
enih'T "to ii^Ti as !-:»c*ifii2- ir.ro iLe ev€« cf his tailor. 
I was tiiriiE^ c-f tie screes? wtich had anended 
mj frst real imp«sc::an:!i of the roje of a madman^ 
wten a k:;ock was kesLrd ai ihe door. The com- 
KOfesictiiire entered the nxrm as Knfor opened the 
oak« 

'* My man," said Dinfor, " I want you to go to 
141, East Fortieth Street, and engage the nurse 
whose name is on this card. It's only a short ride. 
VU pay you for two hours* time, so don't fail to 
find your man. Tell him he must come here, or 
send somebody, at five o'clock — don't have him 
come before. Here's an extra shilling for you to 
remember that he is not to be here before that 
time," 

The commissionaire departed. Dinfor drew a 
chair alongside mine, and took a light from the 
cigar which I had just fired. The scene and 
conversation contii^ued. 
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Felix \resumirig his cigar"], — ^You are conduct- 
ing this campaign in Napoleonic fftshion. Bead me 
the telegram which yon are going to send to 
Mr. Foster. 

DiNFOB [reads]. — '' Foster, 96, William Street. 
Chicken, sweetbreads, and champagne, at Del- 
monico^s. Fourteenth Street, one forty-five, sharp. 
Dinfor.'^ 

Felix. — Will he understand ? [A knock. 

Din FOR [opening the door, discovering hall-boy]. — 
Hand this envelope to the telegraph operator in the 
hotel, and tell him that the message must go 
immediately. Are you the boy who has been up 
here before ? 

Boy. — ^Tes, sir. 

DiNFOE. — Then pay for the message out of this 
dollar, and keep the rest. Now go : hurry up ! 
[Resuming.] Oh, yes, Mr. Foster will under- 
stand. 

Felix. — I hope so. In view of the fact that I 
have not eaten anything since six o^clock last 
evening, I think my " lunch ^' will be rather more 
substantial. 
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until the doctor arrives. That would be stupid, in- 
deed : Dinfor, you must look out for this. K the 
nurse arrives first, you must waylay him in the 
hall and keep him out of sight. But here comes 
some one. I must have a relapse.'^ 

The physician knocked and was admitted. Mr. 
Dinfor promptly stepped forward and introduced 
the strangers, after which he discreetly moved away 
to avoid questioning. The scene will bear " setting 
up. 

DiNFOR. — ^Mr. Foster, allow me to present Doctor 
Dromio Johnson. 

Doctor. — Glad to make your acquaintance. 

Uncle. — I may say the same, surely: but what 
do you think of the case ? 

Doctor. — Most sad. I confess that I do not alto- 
gether understand the symptoms; however, I 
haven^t yet had time to carefully observe the 
patient. 

Uncle. — His actions are certainly peculiar. 

Doctor. — How long has he been walking ex- 
citedly about the room ? 

Uncle. — \ have just come in. 
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DoCTOfi. — ^Has he been coughing in that hacking 
manner for any length of time ? 

DiNFOR. — No, sir ; not long. 

Doctor \io the Uncle] . — That phase of the disease 
has developed since I saw him. He has evidently 
grown worse. Listen ! he talks to himself. 

Felix [in a low voice] . — This room is filled with 
dust [shuddering] : how it chokes me — 

Doctor [aside to the Uncle and Dinfor]. — ^You 
observe that he now avoids me, although he greeted 
me warmly before. This very fact shows that he has 
a vague recollection of my face, and, as a conse« 
quence, suspects me of conspiracy. 

Felix [continuing], — If it were not for these 
rascals, Fd open the shutters — I must have 
air. 

Doctor. — They all think themselves the victims of 
a conspiracy. 

Felix [continuing] , — ^What are these pains ? [the 
temples symptom,] Doomed to die in this dismal, 
dusty den — 

Doctor [approaching Felix], — Where have you 
been since you left the South ? 

£ 
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Felix \wii\i the stare vacidtoust] . — The South ? 

Doctor. — ^What did you want to do after you got 
home ? 

Felix [with the stare of ala/nn] . — The South ! 

Doctor [feeling patienfs pulse'\. — ^Beating very 
high. His case presents all the visible symptoms of 
mental aberration. The mention of the South 
evidently awakens some unpleasant association. He 
was ill there, you say ? 

Uncle. — We have hesitated to talk about his 
illness until you had formed your own opinion of 
the case. 

DiNFOR. — We were loth to realize the calamity 
which might have happened to him, a northern man 
and unacclimat6d, i^i New Orleans. 

Doctor.— Exactly ! 

Uncle. — The sun's Tieat there in July must be 
intolerable. 

DiNPOR. — This has suggested the idea to me that 
he might have been sun-struck, and, upon his 
recovery — naturally enough timid about confessing 
that it had affected his mind — ^may have spoken of 
his illness in a general way. 
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Doctor. — This explains the whole case to my 
mind. 

DiNPOE. — But we have no facts to sustain such a 
theory. 

Uncle. — Absolutely none whatever. 

Doctor [nodding his head towards Felix] . — There 
is the very best of evidence to a physician's mind. 
See him trying to brush the imaginary particles of 
dust out of the air in front of him. A brain attack 
of this nature aflfects the eyes and the throat 
strangely. I must give him something to ease the 
racking pain in his head. 

Have you secured a nurse ? 

DiNFOE. — Yes, and expect him momentarily. 

Uncle. — What is your advice ? 

Doctor. — Have your nephew carefully watched 
during the night, and if he becomes, and continues, 
violent, it would be best to send him to an asylum. 

Uncle. — I must exercise a discretionary care over 
the young man. It is a serious matter to declare a 
man insane and to lock him up among madmen : too 
great care cannot be observed. 

Dinfor will insist that his colleague, the Uncle, 

e 2 
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went outside of his instructions at this point, as he 
was determined to do justice to the doctor, as well 
as to my personation of the r61e. Dinfor did not 
entertain any such feelings, however, and interfered. 

DiNFOE. — What institution would .you recom- 
mend? 

Doctor. — The best place I could suggest is 
Doctor Baldric^s. 

Dinfor \aside\ , — Doctor Baldric^s ! — and he 
suggests it himself ! Godfrey^s cordial, what a lucky 
chance ! 

Doctor. — He had better be moved to a larger 
room. 

Dinfor. — I shall go and see to it at once. [^Goes 
oui]. 

Uncle. — I am ready to pay a liberal price for his 
keeping, doctor ; and I want him to go to a quiet 
asylum. 

Doctor. — It is for its quietness that I do espe- 
cially recommend Doctor Baldric^s. 

*' 1 have engaged a suite of rooms in another part 
of the house," said Dinfor, re-entering the apart- 
ment after a few minutes^ absence. 
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^' Have your nephew moved to them at once, and 
put the nurse in charge/' suggested the doctor to 
the uncle, professionally. 

'^ You will call frequently and watch the case ?'' 
was the relative's anxious inquiry. 

'^ Certainly : I shall return about midnight.'' 
Then, approaching my bedside, he said, '' Good- 
bye;" but I continued to examine a round spot 
which I had discovered on the ceiling. The doctor 
bowed himself out. 

" Completely taken in," said Dinfor, laughing. 

" Y^s ; I think he is," remarked the uncle. 

'^ Now, Mr. Poster, you can return to the bosom 
of your family for the night," said I, turning to my 
eldei' friend. At that moment a knock was heard. 
'^Dinfor, there's the nurse! Have him carry my 
baggage to the new room, and keep him there until 
I finish this smoke, in which I have been so often 
interrupted. Come back after me yourself. A very 
mild relapse will do for this fellow ; don't you think 
so ?" I concluded, as I hid my cigar. 

The open door disclosed a stranger, evidently of 
Hibernian origin. Dinfor addressed him, — 
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" Mr. MoFinn^ I suppose ? 

'^ Yis^ s^r ; at your sarvice/' 

" My friend here appears to be very sick, and I 
shall want you to sit up with him to-night," said 
infer. 

I turned instantly in my chair, and scowled in 
my wickedest fashion at the nurse. 

" Ooh, I see : wrong in his head ! " the applicant 
exclaimed. 

" So the doctor seems to think,^^ admitted Dinfor. 
"After he gets quieter, I want him moved to a 
room in another wing of the hotel.*^ 

'^ Can he walk?'' 

" Oh, yes ; I'll take him over myself," continued 
Dinfor. At that moment, seeing a hall-boy passing 
the door, he called, " Here, boy, show us the way to 
No. 102, aiid bring this baggage along." 

The three passed out — ^Dinfor, the nurse, and boy. 

"I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Foster (you 
do not smoke, if I remember)," was my remark, 
as I relit my jlor del fumar, ^^You are the 
* squarest ' uncle I have ever kndwn. Now, don't 
let me keep you ; Dinfor will come back alone." 
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'^ Good night, Felix ; you have my best wishes/' 
said he, as we shook hands. 

'^ Thanks, my dear sir ; happy dreams ! Adiea till 
ten to-morrow ! ^* 

As I saw my elder colleague depart, I could not 
suppress a wish that the night was ended. My 
usual evening paper was pushed in under the door, 
and I sat down to read the news. 
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** Do yen anderstand the care of disorders of this 
kind?^^ asked Dinfor^ when he and the nurse had 
reached the new smte of rooms. 

** Yis, gnr; I have been imployed for pasht twenty 
years among snch cashes/^ 

**\ am glad that yon are familiar with brain 
d]S(.*a0es^ because — ^if you carefully observe your 
fiatient^s symptoms — you will be able to assist the 
physicians in arriving at correct conclusions/' sug- 
gested Diufor. 

'' Is he very viilint ? '' asked McFinn, with evident 
concern. 

*' Not very." 

** Is there fear for meself ?" the strong man 
implored^ more anxiously. 

*^ No ; I should think a man of your size and 
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experience safe enough^'' answered Dinfor, and, 
remarking " 1^11 go after the patient/^ left the 
room. 

The nurse listened until the sound of Dinfor's 
departing footsteps died away. Then he did thus 
disport himself, alone :— 

NuESE. — I don^t much liike this cashe ; but thin 
what^s a poor felly to do ? 

How lucky — the kay's in his satchel ! 

I always look over the man^s clothes in a cashe 
liike this {ofens satchel] to see that there^s no 
raszhures, pishtols, or pizen conv anient for the 
pashint to lay his hands on. [Overhauling satchel.] 
Scinting shtuff ! Well, thaVs not dangerous, any- 
how. [Perfumes his handkerchief,] 

Cigars; be jabers! Fm in luck. [Fills his 

pocJcet] Does he chew ? I don' know. Fd liike to 

borrey a little '^ plug.'' [Chiickles.] 

What ! an' this too ! [Raises a travelling 
flash.] Impty — that doesn't shpake much for 

his tashte. 

Nickties — ^lots of thim, too. Sure, thin, he 

doesn't want so many, poor sick young man ! 
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selected an old nail-hole in the plastering as the 
focal point of my vision, and had kept it in sight 
for fear it might disappear. I then explained the 
simple trick of " the ghastly stare/' and made it as 
easy to him as looking into the eyes of his tailor. 
I was thinking of the success which had attended 
my first real impersonation of the role of a madman, 
when a knock was heard at the door. The com- 
missionaire entered the room as Dinfor opened the 
oak. 

'^ My man/' said Dinfor, " I want you to go to 
141, East Fortieth Street, and engage the nurse 
whose name is on this card. It's only a short ride. 
I'll pay you for two hours' time, so don't fail to 
find your man. Tell him he must come here, or 
send somebody, at five o'clock — don't have him 
come before. Here's an extra shilling for you to 
remember that he is not to be here before that 

time/' 

The commissionaire departed. Dinfor drew a 
chair alongside mine, and took a light from the 
cigar which I had just fired. The scene and 
conversation continued. 
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former room in searcli of a coat which had been 
purposely left behind. 

'^ Now, old fellow, you are to ' go it alone ' until 
ten to-morrow morning/' said Dinfor. 

'^ I am sorry to have you leave,'' was my answer, 
as I inspected the apartments; "but 111 get 
some satisfaction for the loss of your company 
out of this man before morning. Isn't he a 
giant?" 

I couldn't resist looking the nurse all over as he 
returned and laid the missing garment upon the 
bed. He was a man of forty-five years, above the 
medium height and heavy set ; with the exception of 
a slight lameness in the right leg — ^the personification 
of bodily strength. A neck of unusual thickness 
supported a large head on brawny shoulders ; a pair 
of small, restless,^ blue eyes protruded from under 
his forehead, and a shaggy mass of iron-grey hair 
gave decisive caste to a broad, expressionless 
face.* 



* I may say, in conclusion, that this historical nnrse can. 
be fonnd at his home almost any day, and for those who 
contemplate an escapade of this kind he is the best man who 
conld possibly be selected. A contemporary jonrnal obtained 
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DiNFOR. — Be more serious, old fellow. The most 
difficult part of your work is yet before you. 

Felix. — Do you refer to the eating of the sweet- 
breads, or the drinking of the champagne ? 

DiNFOR [seriously], — No; your night with fche 
nurse. 

Felix. — Bad enough to think of when it comes. 
Now for that lunch ; come, we can get out by the 
ladies^ stairway — bn which Whiskerando was shot, 
you remember. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^# ^^ 

^^* ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ 

The exacting critic who insists upon absolute 
accuracy in a narrative may occupy a vivid imagina- 
tion during this interval of time with a street-scene, 
in which the commissionaire engages the nurse at 
the door of his house : but it will be found that 
the nurse was engaged, all the same. For my part, 
while dictating these pages, I live the scenes all 
over again, and so strong is my recollection that 
I find myself as hungry as on that day, and must 
insist upon going to lunch just as Dinfor and I 
did. I dine at — but it's money in my pocket to 
keep this to myself. 
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AFTERNOON. 

We returned to my room, two hours later, accom- 
panied by Mr. Foster, who had joined us. This was 
his first appearance as Uncle. 

'^ So you call that a lunch, do you ? " said 
Dinfor, laughing ; doubtless thinking of the amount 
of soup, fish, and roast, which I — on starvation fare 
for the two preceding days — had eaten. 

"Yes,'' I answered. "A very comfortable 
meal.'' 

" We shall not have long to wait for the doctor," 
remarked Mr. Foster, looking at his watch. " He 
is due now, is he not ?" 

" Yes," I replied. '^ He is to make the next entree 
— unless the messenger is too active and finds his 
man too soon. In that event we shall have the nurse 
on our hands and must 'guy' the performance 
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Nurse. — John McPinn. Be as asy you kin — 
Felix. — Now it all comes back to me. How do 
you dare to show your face to me — John McFinn, 
indeed ? Shaved your cheeks, coloured your red 
hair; thought I had forgotten you — forgotten Barney, 
Barney McShane ! Ha ! ha ! never —never ! 

Nurse \ann(y]jedi\ . — Be quiet now ! Thin, ye^s 
have seen me before ? 

Felix. — Ah, Barney : when my father first em- 
ployed you, who could have believed that you would 
come to so dreadful an end ? 

Nurse [anxious to be agreeable], — ^And did I 
disremember you at first ? Confusion to me soul — 
but you ^ave changed since. [Pretending that he 
remembei's.l Your father was a dacint gintleman — 
I saw no way of frightening the man until he was 
thoroughly irritated and vexed. Now to touch the 
nurse^s pride, for he was evidently invulnerable to 
insult. I continued, without appearing to notice 
the nurse^s rfemark. 

Felix.— What became of you after my ^^ dacint 
father," as you call him, saved your worthless car- 
case from the workhouse ? Do you hocsitate ? Tell 
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me — ^you of the shaved face, you of the dyed 
hair — 

NUESB. — Tat, tut, tut ! none o' that, now. Do 
quiet yerself. \FrefpaTe8 a soothing drcmght'] 
Take this fine medicine, 

Fehx [absently'] . — Am I losing the drift of the 
conversation ? It^s Barney ; I never forget. Let 
me see, I was thinking what an elegant meat pie a 
hippopotamus would make where monkeys are en- 
tertaining company, and the temperature of a pound 
of ice culminates properly in the coefficient of ex- 
pansion ; it will then, men of Athens ! be the duty 
of the Proedros to descend from the rostrum ; and 
when he has driven out over the shell road, to Pont- 
chatrain, let him bet on the ace when it^s in the 
call of the three last cards. [Drowsily,'] 

Barney ! [Th^ bewildered man is silent] 

yes, Barney. 

NuESE [aside] . — Thank God, the poor omadhaun 
is goin' to shlape. 

Barney, humph, indade I 

Felix. — Tell me ! [As if in a dream.] 

NuESB [aside] . — ^Let him peg away. 
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Duriag the slow development of the preceding, 
I had gradually gathered my feet np under me, and 
at that instant, without the slightest warning, by 
one tremendous effort I sprang from a reclining 
posture over the foot-board into the middle of the 
floor — taking sheets and counterpane with me — 
shrieking in mid-air the name of 

'' Barney V' 

'^ Tm here. Fwhwat — will — ^ye — ^have V^ was the 
instantaneous response. 

Pale and quivering, this strong man — knowing, 
from his twenty years^ experience, the demoniacal 
strength of a maniac — grasped me firmly by the 
arm, and, after his first exclamation, volunteered 
nothing further. This tableau continued for half a 
minute, when, in an absent-minded way, I ex- 
plained, — 

'^ I merely wanted a drink of water.'^ 

"Ye can hev it, Mishter; I'd do anything for 
ye.'' 

The man's familiarity of manner had disappeared. 
He dropped into his place as Nurse, and hastened 
to attend to his Patient's slightest want. The 
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small china-blue eyes keenly watched my face, 
while the nurse crossed the room and filled a goblet 
with water. 

This was exactly the species of fear I desired to 
awaken, for I could see that he anticipated another 
•attack of the mania. Dread of vexing me, dread of 
surprise, dread of being detected watching me — 
these were the exact emotions he manifested. I felt 
confident that, if I did not permit his mind to shake 
off this incubus, it could be turned to good account 
on the following morning, during the consultation 
of the " experts in lunacy." 

Noticing that the name of Barney was especially 
obnoxious to the nurse, I persistently adhered to 
that form of address. 

Felix \in bed, sings]. — 

The elephant climbs a tree, 

Flu-e, flu-e ; flu-e, fln-e : 
The elephant climbs a tree, 

Fln-e, fln-e, fln-e. 
The elephant climbs a tree. 
To see the bnmble bee. 

Oh, wasn't that a climb ; fln-e flu-e, fln-e. 

(D. C.) 
p 2 
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While this song continned throngh twenty verses, 
or more, one of my careMly-calciilated " accidents*^ 
was perpetrated upon the watcher. I made the 
interesting test of the power of a strong will, under 
thorough subjection (through the medium of an 
exhausted nervous system), to control a weak pulse. 
The nurse had moved his seat to the head of the 
bed, and, as if by the merest accident, I flung my 
arm out in the direction of the watcher. My mind 
was concentrated upon my pulse, and > in a few 
instants the pulsations were nearly doubled. In a 
stealthy manner the nurse drew out his watch and 
applied his fingers to the Invalid's pulse. 

NufiSE [aside] . — One hundred and eight : be the 
powers ! 

Felix [absentlyl . — I wonder what time it is ? 

NuESJfl. — ^Nearly twilve. Here comes the docthor. 

Felix [aside^. — Now for a relapse. 

[Suddenly] Oh, I almost forgot it : I must go 
to that yacht race. The start is to be made at one 
o'clock; I can't lose a moment. ^Springs out of 
hedJ] 

rU go by this window. 
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Landing on the floor at the side of the bed 
furthest from the nurse, at a bound I entered the 
adjoining room, mounted a bed, and sprang upon 
the sill of a small window placed high up in the 
wall, as if to jump out. All this was the work 
of an instant, and I had to wait until the clumsy 
nurse could overtake and capture me. 

" Murther ! Murther I ! Watch ! ! ! '' fairly 
shrieked the nurse, pursuing me. '^ Don't shtrike 
me; plase don't, that's a good young felly,'' he 
entreated. 

A wild furore was heard in the hall, followed by 
violent knocking at the door. 

^' Come down ; I say, come ! " repeated the 
nurse, oblivious of the clamouring crowd outside. 

He finally climbed upon the bed, and, seizing me 
around the waist, carried me by force into the main 
room. Having covered me up in bed, he dropped 
into a sitting posture upon its edge, thoroughly 
exhausted. 

'^ Shall we break in the door ? " the doctor 
called from without. 

"No, to be shure; I'll open it," retorted the 
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nurse, throwing off the stupor which had * over- 
powered his senses. 

A gaping crowd of half-dressed guests, clerks, 
porters, and boys, followed Doctor Johnson into the 
apartments. Several ladies, whose curiosity had kept 
them awake and dressed, slowly came upon the scene. 
I confess that the situation was worse than I 
expected — and its extreme ludicrousness made it 
necessary for me to turn upon my face and take a 
large bite of the pillow in my teeth to smother a 
furious fit of laughter. The scene that followed was 
worth seeing. 

Nurse. — Look at him ! he's in convulshins. 

\Tram'pinq about the room^ I musht have 
anither man. FU not be left a mortial moment 
alone wud him. 

[To il\je docior^ My life isn't safe at-all-at-all. 

\To himself.'] I wish I was out o' this; oh, 
holy Mother ! 

[To the guests,"] Look where he struck me ! See 
me arms ; I'm all black and blue wud him. 

[To the hotel clerk,] You're the boss ? Sind 
up assishtance. 
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And what did I ehcrame so fnr^ is it ? Indade ! 
Do yez see that windy ? [Poinfe to i7.] Well, snr, 
he had laped np into it and was shlidin' out whin I 
grabbed him jisht in toime, or he'd iT been dashed 
to pieces on the groond below. 

Clebk. — ^I guess not : that window opens into 
a side hall on this floor. I'll go down and send np 
a porter. 

Mr. McFinn was working hs^d for a large fee, 
and the dim light of the room prevented the detec- 
tion of his falsehoods. The dreadful idea of the 
scene which had preceded his entrance, gathered 
by the doctor from the nurse's words, settled all 
his doubts. Possibly he may have reasoned that 
''when a man in sickness turns boxer and at- 
tacks his nurse,"* the brain is certainly affected. 
He felt my pulse, and found it beating one 
hundred and twenty — a natural result of my ex- 
citement. 

" He doesn't look dangerous," said a guest in 



* " Ut lethargicns hie, cum fit pngil, et medicnm nrget." — 
Horace, Satires, liber II. : iiL 30. 
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his shirt-sleeves, addressing the panting and ex- 
cited nnrse. ''He is perfectly quiet now, and, 
were he ever so violent, a person of your size ought 
to be able to manage him." . 

'' 'Tain't any use of ye talkin* to me : I must hev 
some wan wud me," retorted the man addressed. 

''Wet a towel in ice water, and lay it on his 
head," commanded the doctor, when I at last found 
courage to turn over upon my back. 

" It'll do no good, sur." 

" I didn't ask your advice : .do it ! " 

" Tis, sur," was the meek rejoinder. 

Having remained motionless for a few moments, 
I snatched the obnoxious towel, and struck the 
nurse full in the face with it, causing him great 
surprise. 

" Has he taken the medicine I left ? " inquired 
the physician, sorely perplexed. 

"No, sur; he won't hev it," replied his co- 
adjutor. 

" OflTer him some now." 

"He'll soon show yer that I tell the truth," 
muttered the nurse, as he prepared a dose of 
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chloral^ which I, much to his annoyance^ swallowed 
as soon as it was offered. 

*' You evidently didn't try him before," said the 
doctor, rising to go. " I shall send a medical 
student over from my office to remain the rest of 
the night with you, and this porter wiH keep you 
company until he arrives. The room must be 
cleared/' 

NuKS£. — Leddies and gintlemen, I must kape 
the pashint from excitement: ye musht lave him 
alone now. 

First Ladt. — Such a pity ! Just like my poor 
brother-in-law, whom I told you about this after- 
noon. 

Second Lady. — Looks like a '^ nice '' young man, 
too. \Jjaiie8 retire.'] 

Hall-Boy [to porter"] . — ^Take care, Mike ; don't 
let the young cove get the best of you. 

PoBTBS. — ^Trust me for that. 

[Boy cmd Quests go out* 

DocTOS. — ^I'll send him right over. 

[Doctor haves.] 

NuKSB. — ^Do, fur the love o' Hiven ! 
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There was no need of wasting bTain-tissne on 
the porter: the doctor had no sooner gone than 
I prepared to enjoy a rest. Tnming to the nnrse, 
I said^ "Give me one of my cigars from yonr 
pocket, and a light/' 

" Tis, snr ; I — ^will,'' was the conftised rejoinder. 

I propped myself np in bed and smoked. The 
porter took a seat at one of the windows; the 
m.anly coorage of the nurse returned, and a show 
of quiet prevailed in the hotel. The door was 
leflj slightly ajar, and the nurse stationed himself 
beside it, either as a guard, or that he might 
escape into the hall in case of danger — ^leaving 
the porter to the mercy of the Madman. 

The coming of the medical student created a 
new and uuforeseen obstacle, and the difficulty of 
deceiving him was instantly recognized. After his 
arrival — ^to anticipate slightly — I remained perfectly 
quiet for half an hour, studying the face of the 
nascent doctor, and determining upon a plan of 
action. At the end of that time I renewed the en- 
tertainment according to programme— trusting only 
slightly to accident. 
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'^ I was sent over by Doctor Johnson/' said the 
Student, as he entered. ^^ He woke me np out of 
a sound sleep/' 

^^Glad ye've come, sur/' said the keeper, with 
growing confidence. Turning to the porter, he 
dismissed him with a wave of the hand, " Ye can 

go." 

'^Take care that he don't eat you up before 
morning," joked the porter, and I heard him 
chuckling in the hall. 

An interval of half an hour passed, in 
which, having finished my smoke, I again lay 
down. 

The scene was suddenly changed by my sitting 
up in bed. As before explained, I '^imagined'' 
I was at Jerome Park, or on Epsom Downs. 

Felix. — ^What's her time? Ah, bulletined — 
only 2 : 19 ! A heat for each horse; the ''Maid" 
will win the next. [Savagely to Stwlent.'] She 
won't ? Who are you that says it ? She must I — 
"A rainbow over the head of 'American Girl.'" 
Get out — ^I've a hundred, five hundred, that I'll 
name the winner. [Looks around him,'] No takers f 
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\To himself^ Gaess 1*11 go down to the stable 
and look at her. \0et8 out of bed, starts off blindly, 
and runs dbruptly into the arms of the Student^ 
Excuse me^ sir; I was in a huny^ and did not 
see you. 

Student. — ^You don't want to go down there. 

Felix [vehemenily'\ . — ^Yes I do ! [With hesitancy."] 
Don't I ? [Politely.'] Are yon of the Committee ? 
[Nervously.] Are the horses coming ? 

Student. — ^The horses have started. 

Felix [slowly to himself] . — Too late again : Tm 
always too late. [Detects a spot on tJie wall.] 

Student.— ^Come, let's go now. 

Felix.— Go ? Where ? 

Student. — ^Why — why — ^to bed, I suppose. 

Felix. — ^All right. 

[FeliXy in bed, pretends to sleep.] 

Student [tonv/rse], — ^Why, it's after three o'clock ! 
Aren't there some cigars about 7 

NuESB [buttons up his coat] . — ^No, sur ; I haven't 
any. 

[The roar of a parsing fire-engine {on Broadway) is 

heard without.] 
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Felix \^iB up : listens] . — Is that the steamboat 
I was to take ? 

Student [with an effbrt, soberly] . — I guess so. 

Felix [resignedly], — ^Well; let me have it, then. 

[Drops hack on pillow.] 

Nurse [aside : grins] . — ^Wants to take a shteam- 
boat : thmks it somethin' to dhrink. [To Student] 
Ax him, would he take it in a glass, or wud a 
shpoon ? Fll be rale shport : ax him. 

Student. — I shall do nothing of the kind. 

[A milk cart jingles along the street.] 

Felix [sits up as before]. — ^Another steamboat; 
but [sadly] it's not for me. 

[Slowly gets up : walks the floor.] 

Student. — Utterly without method : strange case. 

Felix [walking] . — ^A drink ! 

Nurse, — Here ye are ! 

Felix [tastes it]. — This is not my warm-water 
day. Sometimes I drink it hot, but this isn't one 
of those occasions. Fve a notion to throw it in 
your fece. You know when I want hot water as 
well as anybody, you scoundrel ! [A heavy vjaggon 
tumbles along the street] What ! still another 
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steamboat? That's very strange. An eternity in 
the Land of Dustmen ! It's everywhere. I breathe 
it — choke with it — can't escape it. Oh, what 
wouldn't I give for one hour in the pure air ! 
[QmcfeZz/.] I think I'll go out and try it. \l^uYm 
springs to the door.'] No, thanks ; you need not open 
it. I've changed my mind. 

Student [to Nurse] . — Just let him alone and he 
will walk for an hour yet : I must go down stairs to 
get a cup of tea. It's after five o'clock ! I'll soon 
return. [Ooes out.] 

NuESE [aside]. — I'll kape me ould shtand at the 
dure, \_8itsdow7i: door ajar.] 

Felix [stops walking]. — I never was so watched. 
[A waggon rattles along the street.] That's the 
steamboat for me ; I'll go at once. 

I rushed wildly towards the nurse, who glided into 
the hall, closing the door after him : fainter and 
fainter, as the distance increased, grew his screams : 
"Watch!!!! Watch!!! Watch!! Watch!" 

This was the end. I went to bed for the rest of 
the night with calm confidence in the efficacy of 
that scoundrel's screams. *^ If the doctors will not 
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send m6 to Baldric's of their own choice, the pro- 
prietor of this hotel can aflford to pay them liberally 
for doing so,'' thought I. 

The night-clerk of the hotel and the medical 
student hurried upstairs and entered the room, 
followed by my nurse. The dangerous '' Pashint " 
was discovered quietly staring at the ceiling. 

" You're a coward," ejaculated the thoroughly 
incensed clerk, addressing McFinn. " He's as quiet 
as a child. All this row for nothing ! " Turning to 
the student he continued, ''Don't you leave this 
nurse alone again, or he'll have the house in the 
hands of the police." 

Daylight came at last. A boy responded to the 
bell, breakfast was served, and the Patient ate 
heartily. The hotel corridors echoed with the foot- 
steps of guests en routs to the breakfast-room, and 
I must do human nature the justice to say that 
several rapped to ask, — 

" How does the young man come on ? " 
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HOENING. 

"Good morning, doctor/' said the medical stu- 
djBnt, rising to greet his employer as he entered. 

■ 

''We are glad enough to see you come/' 

" How did the Patient pass the night ? '* inquired 
Doctor Johnson. 

" Very badly — no rest at all/' replied the young 
leech. "With your permission I'll now go home 
and sleep." And he vanished for ever from my 
sight. 

"An oncommon bad night; but I managed him 
be kindness, stringth, and strathegy — wud firm- 
ness/' added the nurse. 

" I hope you weren't rough with him." 
" Och, no indade. I hurt the poor young gintle- 
man f shtrike him ? Surely yez don't mane it ? " 
" What do you think of the case, Mr. McFinn ? " 
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'' Eoarin', ragin' crazy, sur \ there's no other way 
of ixplinashun/' 

''His pulse is not so rapid now," mused the 
physician, as he fingered my wrist. 

'' Augh ; shure, for he's tiard out." 

'' I'll visit another patient on the next floor," said 
the doctor. ''I shall soon return." 

The physician's departure was soon succeeded by 
the entrance of Dinfor. Pleasing was the sight of 
his face to me that morning ! 

'' How's your Patient, Mr. McFinn ? " he inquired, 
exchanging glances with me. 

''Worse, worse; a thousant 'oimes worse," the 
nurse replied with agonizing energy. 

DiNFOB. — ^Was he violent ? 

NuESB. — ^Viilint, is it? There's thim that will 
have rayshun' sometimes; but this Falix, be Saint 
Patdrick, was beyont all conthrol, he was. He's a 
crazy crathur, mishter, — if there iver was wan. He 
got out of bed fashter than a shtrong man, such as 
mesilf, could put him in it again. His eyes stared 
most terribul, and his rage was awful to see. He 
punched at me; he bate me; he even thried to 

G 
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choke me : bad lack to him, he axed me might he 
lape out of a windy — as if Fd let him ! The way 
he abashed me was enoagh,, so it was, to make any 
man forget his pious raisin\ [Displays imaginary 
hruises.'] 

DiNFOR. — A very troublesome patient, I have no 
doubt. 

Nurse. — Vd rither 'tind a cashe of the black 
shmall-pox. 

To amuse Dinfor, I indulged in a relapse — intro- 
ducing the " struggle for freedom.^^ It is needless 
to say that the nurse was rather more courageous 
than on previous occasions, and that '' the patient '^ 
was pacified with less difficulty. As for wretched 
Dinfor, he suddenly found something remarkably 
attractive in the adjoining room, and remained there 
for more than a minute. When he reappeared there 
were traces of tears in his eyes, and a nervous un- 
certainty about his usually firm mouth. 

" Why, Mr. Dinfor, 1 am glad to see you,^^ said 
Doctor Johnson, as he re-entered the room. 

^' Can you give me any encouragement ? '' asked 
the Patient's friend. 
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" He passed a wretched night, I am told ?" 

''Miserable. No doubt now remains as to the 
nature of the attack/' 

'' Will you, then, as soon as possible, call in the 
services of a colleague, merely to comply with the 
law, for your judgment seems to be carefblly formed, 
in order that my friend may be placed under treat- 
ment at some institution where his cure may be 
eflTected ? '' 

" Yes, I think it would be best. The young man 
has evidently taken a violent dislike to this nurse, 
and should not remain under his care another 
night.'' 

'' I would wish, then, if possible, to avoid the 
necessity of keeping him longer in the hotel or under 
this nurse's charge. Can't it be arranged ? " 

''Certainly; I shall send for Doctor Baker at 
once," returned the physician, as he rang the bell. 

A servant was despatched immediately with a note 
written on the back of the medical man's card. 

" Is your colleague an expert in lunacy cases ? " 
queried Dinfor. 

2 
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" Yes ; he makes insanity his special study,'' was 
the rejoinder. 

" Cheer up, old fellow, you're all right now," said 
Dinfor, with a look of much sympathy. ''While 
the consultation takes place, doctor, I'll go after the 
young man's uncle." 

I was face to face with the medical tests and alone 
with strangers to my scheme. 

The coming of the expert in lunacy was momen- 
tarily expected, and not without great anxiety, for, 
if my deception failed me, "the game was up." I 
lay thinking earnestly, not less of my prospects than 
of this yet unseen personage, who '' was down for " 
a part much more interesting to me than he could 
have even guessed. '' Will he play the r61e to the 
utmost limit of its worth ? " I wondered ; '' or will 
he hurry through his lines in a mechanical, super- 
like fashion ? " In my mind's eye there was a pic- 
ture of a venerable personage of portly mien — bald 
as to his head. I indulged in much speculation re- 
garding his methods and his actions. After making 
his entree he would care fully adjust his spectacles, and, 
with some talk about the weather or the next elec- 
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tion, begin an exhaustive examination, which in- 
cluded every test known to science for ascertaining 
the exact status of a disordered brain. Would he 
do this ? If he confined himself to the tests laid 
down in the authorities, I had little to fear. There 
was one, however, that gave me great anxiety in 
my weak condition, namely, the test by chloroform. 
If that were attempted forcibly, I resolved to give 
my persecutors a scene they would remember. 
If a handkerchief, saturated with the drug, were 
placed over my nostrils, I must either stop 
breathing or fling it at the nurse. The risk of 
submitting to this test in the absence of Dinfor 
was too great to assume.* While there existed 
very little likelihood that this last resort of the 
craft would be applied to me, such an emergency 
had been provided for. It had been agreed to 
submit to it only in Dinfor's presence ; then, as con- 
sciousness returned, he was to put me fully on my 

* This test, I am aware, is rarely made except in the cases 
of criminals who are believed to be feigning insanity to escape 
justice. Its special efficacy consists in the fact that when 
" the madman " awakes ont of the stnpor induced bj the 
drag, he has wholly forgotten his ruse and disports lumself 
naturally. 
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guard before I spoke by exclaiming at the bedside, 
'^ What a ghastly face ! " This ejaculation, we had 
reasoned, would have been very near the truth, and 
therefore unlikely to have attracted attention. But 
Dinfor had strangely gone away, and, alone with two 
physicians — one an ^^ expert '' — I had before me a 
hard piece of work. My pulse was under perfect 
control, but I was very anxious, and wished the 
examination over. 

Imagine my surprise and relief, in the midst of 
these worrying thoughts, as I saw enter the room, 
not an aged, deliberate practitioner, but a tall, 
nervous man of thirty-five. 

With all the dash of a young physician, he laid 
aside his hat and precipitately devoted himself to 
my case. 

I affected to take no notice of his entrance, con- 
centrating my whole energies on maintaining a 
strong pulse. I knew perfectly well how the two 
doctors would begin. " Pu'st, the pulse,^^ I self- 
communed ; '^ then they will want to see my tongue, 
and see it they shall, for if it were not sufiiciently 
' coated ' previously, the piece of honey-soap which 
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I have just chewed up will fix it. But, after that — 
what ? '' 

^^ A case of brain disorder/^ said my physician in 
a low voice, as he welcomed his colleague. " I have 
sent for you to obtain your opinion." 

" The symptoms of nervous excitement, are they 
pronounced ? " asked Doctor Baker, the '^ expert." 

'^ Clearly marked," replied his comrade, as they 
approached my bed-side. 

''He looks very feverish. How do you feel, 
young man ? " politely queried the Expert. 

I regretted much that duty compelled me to stare 
him in the face so unkindly. 

'' He has been comparatively passive for the past 
few minutes,^^ explained Johnson. 

'' I make fifty pulsations in the first half-minute, 
and sixty in the second ? " quietly remarked the 

expert " Baker. 
That quite agrees with my observations; from 
110 to 120 pulsations per minute," answered m^ 
doctor. 

" Very high. How's his tongue ? Let me see 
into your mouth, young man ? " urged the Expert' 
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finally addressing me. " As I fe9i-ed^ coated with 
froth. A yery serious case indeed.'' 

The examination was ended^ and the two wise 
men retired to seats in another part of the room. 
The Expert turned to Mr. McFinn^ and asked an 
opinion of the case^ and an account of the Patient's 
conduct. But I mnst allow that worthy gentleman 
to reply in his own way. 

Expert \pwm» to 'Surie\, — Tell me about the 
past night. 

NuBSE. — ^Is it the noight^ ye mane? Yis, of 
coorse ; but it's mesilf that couldn't till whither it 
was noight or day ; fer sure it was a shquare month 
of Bedlam. The poor boy was a laygion in 
hissilf^ and all iy thim diyils. It's mesilf that 
had soothered him^ and was watching him as he lay 
paceable liike^ whiu of a suddint his two eyes flew 
open^ and it made me legs wake to see the green 
glare. Thin he looked dazed Hike ; shiyered and 
gathered himsel' in a hape^ wud his hands before 
his eyes as if he saw a ghosht : thin cowered and 
begged. But he's not the first wan I'ye seen, so 
I shpoke and acted that I composed hiuL Soon 
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agiiij I seen his fingers begin to clatch^ and his 
brath come quick and gasp liike ; his teeth mane- 
while gratin/ as made the cowld chills run down 
the same o' me weshtcoat. It was but a minute so^ 
sur, when he opened his eyes ; his hair shtood up on 
his head, and he turned blue in the face, wud that 
look as he^d die of shcare. Suddintly he yelled 
shrilly and wud all his moight shtruck at the air, and 
clatched in &ont of him, as he was a fightin' wud 
fiends; thin he crouched, wrappin' himself in the 
quilts, shcrenin' his face, and moanin^ pitiful as he 
was on bumin,' blazin' coals. Thin wud a yell as 
the soul had broke through his teeth, he jumped 
backward to the flure, clarin^ the foot-board. Of 
coorse I took ahould of him, for I wasn't schared 
at all, only fealin sad for the youDg man, whin he 
took me by the throat wud both his fishts, and 
liftin* me clear the flure, glarin' savage, as he would 
tackle we wud his teeth ; but I looked him in the 
eye, calm and shtem, as I was a jidge givin' him a 
sintince. He saw I was determint, and directly his 
arms grew limp, his eyes changed, and he looked as 
a lion whin the menagerie man cowes him down. 
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So he let go of me. I gave him wather, and wetted 
his head, bat he only shivered and sighed, laughed 
ghastly, and sang drinkin' songs. I knowed it was 
besht to humor him, so I let him go on. Again, he 
cried " Murther '* in a voice so shtrange and odd, 
that one outside would have belaved it was me as 
soon as him ; thin he wint into convulshuns. His 
arms and legs, sur, cramped as the shkin would 
crack acrase his joints, and whin his blows fell on me 
body, it was as I was flailed wud crow-bars. I 
could ^ave managed him, sur, and niver a fear for 
mesilf, but I'm no dochtor, and fearin' he would 
die in the fit, I wint to call the watch, to sind for a 
medical man. Aginst I come back his teeth were 
set in the pillow, and his jaws locked as he was 
gone dog-mad. 

But that's not a tithe of his way of shpindin' the 
noight ; but ye'd think I was afther over-ratin' me 
own sarvices, so I'll not till more. His head is 
gone intirely, sur ; he'll want only the bars and the 
jacket — ^and that not for long, for he's faiKn', I feel. 
An' a fearful wamin' it is — but there's no eschapin* 
it, sur ; niver in this wurruld. 
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The entrance of Mr. Foster and Dinfor — I am 
glad to say, in behalf of Christian morals — cut short 
this speech. After the introductions had taken 
placCj the conversation at once had reference to 
me. 

Uncle. — ^What is your conclusion, gentle- 
men? 

Expert. — ^I fully agree with Doctor Johnson : 
your nephew ought to be sent to an asylum at once. 

Doctor. — ^Yes, that is our conclusion. 

DiNFOR \sadiXy\ . — Poor Felix ! {Aip^odclies bed- 
side.l 

Uncle. — In that case, had we not better drive at 
once to the court-room and have the papers drawn ? 
The Judge will soon leave his office for the day, and, 
unless we procure the documents, the patient will 
have to remain another night under the nurse's 
care — and this you intimate, doctor, is not desirable. 

Doctor. — We had better go at once. 

Expert. — I see no reason for further delay. 

Uncle. — I wish to be guided entirely by your 
judgment, remember. 

" It's all over. Glorious 1 " Dinfor whispered in 
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my ear^ as the Uncle and physicians walked into the 
hall. 

I deliberately turned over in bed and went to 
sleep. 
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VI. 

LAW. 

The police court-room was tenanted only by a clerk, 
who sat at a desk, writing up his records of tho 
morning's session. 

Mr. Foster, Dinfor, and the physicians entered, 
and, approaching the scribe, " the Uncle '' asked, — 
Is Judge Box in his room, sir ? '^ 
He is ; take seats,'' carelessly rejoined the clerk, 
striking a bell. " I'll send for him. OflScer ! step 
inside and tell his Honour that several gentlemen 
are here on business." 

The poHceman touched his cap and disappeared. 

The Judge entered from the left, a cap on the 
back of his head, a cigar in a corner of his mouth, 
which almost stuck into one of his eyes, and with 
his hands buried in his breeches' pockets. As he 
came upon the scene, he continued speaking to his 
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friends within his private office, through the open 
door, "He^s a 'rum^ boy, Jimmy is. 'The 
'cursed lamp-post wouldn't get ofE the side-walk ? ' 
Haw, haw! he'll fetch up here some Sunday 

morning, and d n me if he don't get ' sent up."' 

Turning to the Uncle, he said quickly, ''Well?" 

" I wish to obtain an order for the commitment of 
my nephew to Dr. Baldric's Asylum," explained 
Mr. Poster. " The physicians are here to make oath 
to the necessary papers." 

His Honour took the cigar from his mouth, 
looked at the floor, tilted back on his heels, and 
chuckled once more over the "joke on Jimmy" as 
he said to his clerk, — 

" A' right : make that out." * 

Cleek \io Physiciam,s] . — Please stand up to this 

desk. [Judge walks the floor.'] 

[To Doctor] . — ^Your name and address ? 

* It should be stated, for the honour of the American 
bench, that the magistrate who signed these documents in so 
careless a fashion, was attached to one of the lower police 
courts. The days of Tammany Hall had just ended, and not 
all of the incompetent public servants had been removed. 
The first work of the next Legislature was to raise the power 
of granting commitments to the grade of a much higher 
court, so that to-day cases of this kind are brought before 
men who have their reputations to care for, and who could 
hardly afford to certify to " a personal examination " which 
they had not made. 
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' Doctor. — Dromio Johnson, Great Smith Street. 
Clerk \io Expert'] . — And yours ? 
Expert. — Antipholus Baker/ Lexington Avenue. 
Clerk. — The patient's name ? 
Uncle. — Felix Somers. 
Clerk. — All of you listen. [Reads,'] 

[2d R.S. 5 Ed. part I. ch. xx. : title 3 : Art. 1 § 448.— Laws 1860. ch. 508 § 6.] 

Police Court, SecoTid District, 

State of New York, City and County of New York, S.S. 

Dromio Johnson, of Great Smith Street, in the City of 
New York, Physician, and Antipholus Baker, of Lexington 
Avenue, in said City, Physician, being duly sworn, severally 
say. That Felix Somers is Insane, and is so far disordered 
in his senses as to endanger his own person, and the persons 
and property of others, if permitted to go at large. 

lliat they have personally examined said Somers, and are 
satisfied that he is afflicted with such a vitiated understand- 
ing, and alienation of mind, as disables him from judging 
correctly between good and evil, and of the consequences of 
his acts, amounting to an absolute disposition of the free and 
natural agency of the human mind. 

ISignattcre] Dromio Johnson. 
\_8ignature] Antipholus Baker. 

Sworn to before me this 3rd day of August, 1872, 

John Box, 

Police Justice. 

Judge [to OlerTc] . — They have signed the affidavit ? 

Clerk. — Yes, your Honour. [IIa7ids Judge the 

paper,] 
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J UDQB \to Physicians] . — ^You do solemnly swear, 
in the presence of Almighty God, that the state- 
ments contained in this affidavit, as subscribed by 
you, are true — to the best of your knowledge and 
beHef ? 

Doctor. — I do. 

Expert. — I do. 

JuDGB [to Cleric]. — I'll sign the Order of Com- 
mitment now ; you can fill it out afterwards. [Signs.] 
[To Uncle and Physicians.] — Excuse me, sirs. 

[Ooes out.] 

« 

Clerk [to Uncle]. — What asylum is your relative 
to enter ? 

Uncle. — Doctor Baldric's. 

Clerk [to Physicians] . — Listen, and tell me if I 
have all the names right. 

COMMITMENT — INSANITY. 

Second District Court, Jefferson Market, 
State of New York, City and County of New York, S.S. 

TO THE POLICEMEN AND TO THE WAEDEN OF 
THE BALDRIC LUNATIC ASYLUM:— 

WHEREAS, it appears to the undersigned, a Police 
Justice in and for the said City, by the evidence under oath 
and in writing of Dromio Johnson, Great Smith Street, and 
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of Antiplioliis Baker, Lexingtoii Avenne, Two Bbfutable 
Physicians, who say : — 

. That Felix Somers is INSAKE, and, by reason of snch 
Insanity, is so &.T disordered in his senses as to endanger his 
own person, or the person or property of others, if permitted 
to go at large ; and being satisfied, npon examination, that 
it wonld be dangerons to permit said Somers to go at large : — 
THEREFORE, in the name of the People of the State of 
New York, yon, the said Policemen and Warden, are hereby 
Commanded to canse the said Somers to be apprehended, and 
to be safely locked np and confined in the Baldric Lnnatic 
Asylum, in the City of New York (a secure place, approved 
by a standing order or resolution of the Supervisors of the 
City and County of New York as a proper Institution for the 
confinement of Lunatics), and to be dealt with according 
to law. 

Given under my hand and seal this John Box, 

3rd day of August, a.d. 1872. Police Justice. 



It had not taken long to swear away a man^s wits^ 
to deprive him of his liberty, and to condemn him 
to dreary exile in a madhouse and among maniacs. 
It was only a matter of ten minates, two afiOidavits, 
and two legal blanks. The magistrate's time was 
precious; acquaintances and political friends were 
waiting for him in his private room ; visitors having 
business with the Court were something of a bore ; 

H 
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and it no donbfc appeared lugMy impolite to question 
the ability of the physicians or the motives of the 
kinsman. The applicant was a total stranger to the 
Court, and yet no questions were asked ; neither his 
name nor address were given; in fact, he had 
scarcely said twenty words before the Clerk of the 
Court was enjoined to "make that out/^ Th^ 
magistrate had never seen the physicians; they 
might be ^^ reputable,'* as the law required, or they 
might be venal quacks ; but of their character and 
professional eminence the Court was in a state of 
uninquisitive ignorance, and made no eflTort to en- 
lighten itself. 

Thus was a sane man sworn into a maniac's cell 
in the city of New York, at the request of a stranger, 
and on the oaths of two unknown physicians, one of 
whom had felt the Patient's pulse, been with him 
twenty minutes, and agreed with the theory and 
views of a professional acquaintance; while the 
other, ''an expert," in hopeless embarrassment at 
the singularity of the case, had been prejudiced 
against the young man's sanity by the fears and 
falsehoods of a panic-stricken nurse. The certificate 
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had been sworn to and signed in accordance with 
the laws of the State of New York, 1842, page 146, 
sections 20 — 30; the Clerk of the Court had '^made 
ihai out^^ in good form, and the Court had affixed 
his signature ; after which his Honour had retired to 
hear the remainder of '^ the joke on Jimmy,'' while 
he finished his cigar. 

Cleek \io Physicians] . — That is all. 

[To Uncle.'] — You will take possession of this 
warrant. 

Uncle. — It will, of course, be necessary for me to 
obtain a permit from the board of managers of the 
asylum ? 

Clerk. — Not at all. With this warrant in your 
possession you could arrest the person named in it 
anywhere in this State, and the physician in charge 
of any asylum within the corporate limits of this 
city would be bound by law to pay heed to the 
magistrate's order — fees, one dollar. 

Uncle [pays Clerk], — I am very glad to know 
that. 

[To Physicians] . — ^Will you ride back with ua 
to the hotel ? 

H 2 
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Doctor. — Yes, with pleasure. 

Expert. — With thanks. 

DiNFOR \asidje\ . — Heavens ! how easy it has 
teen! 

The Conrt-room cleared, and the machinery of 
Justice stopped. 



lOI 



VIL 

A HAPPY LANDLORD. 

Tms was an afternoon which I have no doubt the 
landlord of the Grand Llama will long remember. 
A carriage stood in waiting before the private 
entrance on Broadway, Mr. Foster, holding my 
arm, Mr. Dinfor, the two physicians, the nurse, 
landlord, and a porter with the baggage, emerged 
from the door ; while the faces of guests and ser- 
vants appeared at many of the front windows— I 
should have liked to have thanked the lady who 
had spoken of me as a "nice young man,^' but 
the opportunity was not ofEered. 

'* Are we ready to go ? " the uncle asked of 
Dinfor. 

'' Yes : all bills are paid,'' he rejoined, assisting 
me into the carriage. 

*^ There is noir the slightest necessity of taking 
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the narse along/^ replied Mr. Foster to a suggestion 
from the physicians. Turning to the driver, he 
said, — 

" To the Baldric Asylum : don't lose any time.*' 

We were driven off, amid the farewell greetings 
of the physicians and bystanders. 

Our carriage took its place among the throng of 
vehicles on Broadway, and not a word was ex- 
changed between us until five blocks had been 
traversed. The curtains were then slowly drawn 
down. The Patient at once became perfectly 
rational, and the long ride to the asylum, although 
cheerful enough, was unenlivened by any incident 
having even remote bearing upon this narrative. 

In concluding this portion of the story, I may 
say that I have become fully impressed with the 
easy manner in which, for a good round fee, the 
affidavits of two disreputable doctors, belonging to 
that species of doubtful practitioners who employ a 
certain class of journals to advertise their calling, 
could have been secured. This would have satisfied 
the law, for the committing magistrate could not bo 
expected to know the standing of all the physicians in 
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the American metropolis (and sucli knowledge would 
certainly not be looked for from a justice who would 
sign a warrant '^ on personal examination/^ when he 
had not asked even the name of the person applying 
for it); yet it would only have proved that two 
doctors were venal. It had therefore been deter- 
mined from the first that no undue advantage 
should be taken of the lunacy enactments by em- 
ploying either ignorant or corrupt physicians. On 
the contrary, the law was tested under conditions 
entirely in its favour. The long course of study 
and two days of ceaseless anxiety and exertion were 
gone through for the sole purpose of reaching some 
definite ideas as to the general knowledge existing 
among the medical faculty regarding lunacy dis- 
orders. The two men who appended their signa-t 
tures to the preceding affidavit were able, conscien- 
tious physicians of good standing in their profession, 
but — as is evident — unfit to enforce the lunacy law. 
Every representation made to them from first to 
lapt was absolutely truthful, and they were left to 
draw their own inferences from the conduct of the 
Patient. 
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Ihad been travelling Sonth^ had been ill in New 
Orleans^ bad written the fiEict firom that city to 
Dinfor^ had stopped apart firom my associates at the 
Grand Llama npon reaching New York^ had refnsed 
to recognize an old friend, and had been found by 
the hotel clerk acting in the strange manner 
described to the doctor. The amount which the 
glowing &lsehoodB of the Nnrse contributed towards 
forming the opinions of the physicians cannot be 
charged either to my coadjutors or to me. He was 
the choice of the doctor who first took charge of the 
case. As the younger firiend, Dinfor may have 
manifested undue haste in wishing to have the 
Patient sent to Doctor Baldric's ; but — granted that 
this be true — ^his zeal was moderated by the caution 
of Mr. Foster, who (more impartial than Justice) 
insisted that the physicians should carefully examine 
the case. No malice was entertained against either 
the medical profession, or its two members who 
signed the affidavits ; and it has been a source of 
sincere gratification to The Three Conspirators to 
know that this expose and the consequent pro- 
minence which the two physicians obtained has 
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laid the foundations of their separate for- 
tunes. 

It may be interesting to know what was the post 
of imprisoning a sane man : I append the expense 
account : — 



Paid 16 days' board, Grand Llama Hotel £14 

Paid brandy and peppermint 2 

Paid Dr. Dromio Johnson 4 

Paid Dr. Ant. Baker, as Expert .... 2 

Paid Medical Student 10 

Paid John McFinn/ nurse ...... 2 

Paid hack hire 300 

Paid fees, fares, gratuities 2 10 

Paid Baldric Asylum Company three 
months' board in advance, at £4 per 

week 52 

Total cost . . £80 12 



The following letter, addressed to Mr. Dinfor two 
weeks later^ naturally belongs to this narrative ; and, 
having obtained its writer's permission, I cannot 
resist the temptation to insert it here : — 

My dear Me. Dinpoe, — Doubtless no part, of 
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your object was to do injustice to the physicians 
whose names figure so prominently in Mr. Somers^s 
narrative : I therefore request to be heard in my own 
defence. 

I was called in to this case by Dr. Johnson : after 
standing some minutes by the bedside — as '^the 
patient'^ affected irritability at the presence of 
strangers, and unwillingness to converse — I with- 
drew to a window, and sat observing him while my 
colleague visited another patient in the hotel. It is 
only Mr. Somers's due to say that his imitation of 
insanity was such as to indicate a high order of 
dramatic talent. I was in the room nearly or quite 
half an hour. His case was evidently not one of 
delirium tremens, nor the effect of drugging. It 
was not the delirium of a fever, nor of acute brain 
disease : it was one of two things, either real or 
feigned mania (!) Now, under some circumstances, 
— as, for instance, in iuvestigating the sanity or 
insanity of a criminal — the latter possibility would 
have demanded consideration. But, I ask you, with 
what degree would it present itself to the mind of 
an examining surgeon in such a case as this ? What 
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motive could be thought of as likely to induce the 
deception ? 

You could scarcely expect even an '^ expert ^^ — 
unless gifted with a remarkably fertile imagination — 
to forecast all the possibilities of modem journalistic 
enterprise. As for my diagnosis of the case, I 
might defend it by citations from the highest medical 
authorities were I not sure that your friend, " the 
patient/^ is already acquainted with the works. 
Therefore I subscribe myself. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Antipholus Baeeb. 

New York, Aug. 2^th. 

I should perhaps make one remark, in conclusion, 
regarding the reasons which prompted me to make 
this investigation in the manner described. The 
public prints had contained afiBdavits from several 
former attendants in the asylum, charging that 
many abuses, more or less grave, existed in the 
Baldric Asylum. The chief physician. Dr. Baldric, 
visited the office of a metropolitan journal, and 
insisted that the editor should ^' send a young man 
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up to the Institution, where every opportunity would 
be afforded him to see the exact condition of affairs." 
If I am not misinformed, the obliging doctor kindly 
offered to become the commissioner's cicerone^ and 
to explain the entire modus operandi of transforming 
a lunatic into a sane man. 

The editor was not specially impressed with the 
proposition as offered, but the physician paid him a 
second and yet a third visit, each time insisting 
upon his request being granted. When the visits 
became a nuisance, the editor accepted the doctor's 
proposition (in his own way, it is true), and tele- 
graphed to me in New Orleans. 



END OF THE FA£CE. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



MAD MORTALHT. 
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MAD MORTALITY. 

Twilight was fast bringing to an end a delightful 
August day when a carriage entered the park 
surrounding Doctor Baldric's Institution. 

The Three Conspirators were close to final victory 
or humiliating defeat. 

The scenes were changing from a cheerful suite of 
rooms in a usually quiet hotel to a dark^ damp 
cell in Bedlam. 

Now for a drama of the Emotional School ! In 
it another class of artists sustained the various roles 
while the leading actor of the Farce passively looked 

on. 

* ^ * 
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I did not realize the difficulties of the new part as 
I had those of the character in the Farce : on tho 
contrary^ I imagined it mnch easier to look on^ 
while others enacted melodrama^ than to study the 
'^ business '' for myself. 

In common with almost every citizen of the metro- 
polis^ I was acquainted with the location of Doctor 
Baldric's Asylum on the Bloomiogdale Boad. The 
site was elevated^ cool^ and pleasant. * A lawn of 
unusual evenness^ garnished with bright beds of 
blooming and blossoming plants^ surrounded the 
structure. Indeed, on former occasions^ the dingy, 
brown-stone buildings — ^half hidden among the 
shrubbery and foliage about the spacious grounds 
— had looked almost inviting. But, like the majority 
of the city's inhabitants, I never had visited it or any 
other asylum : worst of all, I did not even know that 
the quarters to which all newly-arrived patients 
were assigned were in a dismal brick structure far 
in the rear and beyond the sight of all these flowering 
shrubs and gladiolas. 

The carriage halted before the door, and, after 
pressing the hand of each of my colleagues, I sank 
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back into the shadows of the closed carriage— 
'^ relapsed/' 

It was not to be expected that^ in the absence of 
any knowledge of our enterprise, the physician in 
charge should be aware of the arrival of an amateur 
lunatic, who hoped to secure an engagement at his 
establishment. To me the whole scheme seemed a 
Midsummer^s Dream. I was announced to this 
acting manager as a poor demented patient, — not in 
my real character of ^^ Moonshine '' — ^and he, as 
considerate Theseus, agrefed to give me audience. 

We were all shown into the reception room of the 
grand old building. 

The special prologue for this act was spoken. 

The Police Justice^s draft upon the hospitalities of 
the home was produced. 

Doctor Quotidian, the physician in charge at the 
time, heard the former with a smile of pleasure, but, 
while honouring the latter with a nod, he intimated 
in the most gracious terms that theirs was a private, 
not a public, boarding-house. Therefore, he was 
obliged to convince himself that his guests could 
settle their board-bills. 
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My faithful coadjator^ Mr. Foster^ was ready with 
his answer^ and^ as he coanted oat the requisite £52^ 
said, — 

^' I wish to leave the young man with you to-night ; 
here is the thirteen weeks' board-money, and I will 
become responsible for all damages to the building 
or the furniture/' 

This was satisfactory. I was engaged for ninety 
days, more or less. 

Turning to me. Doctor Quotidian went through 
the formality of placing his fingers upon my pulse. 

" What is your name ? '' he asked. 

" Felix Somers,'' I replied. 

^^ Well, Felix ; how are you feeling to-day ? " 

" I don't know ; about the same, I suppose," was 
my slow and deliberate reply. 

" Just such cases as yours are treated here : you 
will soon be well again," said the doctor, in con- 
clusion. 



The examination by the physician occupied less 
than one minute, and consisted simply in an attempted 
guess at the movement of the pulse. No information 
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was solicited or volunteered in regard to the fea- 
tures of the case \ no inquiries were made regarding 
my temperament, constitution, personal habits, or 
the probable causes of derangement ; and not the 
slightest reference was made to the physicians who 
had signed the certificate. An awkward question 
regarding my occupation was, indeed, asked, but 
was cleverly parried by Dinfor's answer that I had 
been canoeing for three months on the Mississippi. 
The physician was not informed that my letters were 
appearing almost daily in the greatest of American 
metropolitan newspapers. He may have inferred 
that I was a " gentleman of leisure,^^ if he took the 
trouble to think at all ; but his chief anxiety seemed 
to centre in the payment of the money, for, when 
that was arranged, he had no more questions to ask. 



My pockets were then quietly emptied of their 
contents. 

I shook hands with my two colleagues, and saw 
them depart with the first thrill of imprisonment 
that I had ever known. 

* * * 
I 2 
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tween *' parties of the first part and parties of th©^ 
second part/^ 

* ♦ * 

I was no sooner alone than I recognized the 
change which had taken place in my relations with 
the world ! 

Up to that moment I had been most efficiently 
''supported/' and the struggle had been that of 
three individuals, working effectively together, 
against a nurse, two physicians, a Police Justice, a 
half-dozen asylum directors, and an expert in lunacy. 
Now it became a single-handed work of diplomacy 
opposed to an institution, honoured by the world 
for a century of existence and its millions of wealth ; 
three doctors, ten attendants, and nearly two hun- 
dred patients — all more or less deranged.* My 



* The author insists npon retaining the word all, notwith- 
standing my strennons opposition. He declares that a phy- 
sician or a nnrse, from constant association with the insane, 
soon acquires a morbid state of mind, which in time becomes 
dangerous to himself, and totally unfits him for the care of 
others. He holds, therefore, that the attendants should be 
carefully selected, paid good wages, and frequently changed ; 
that there should be a sufficient number of doctors to permit 
each and every one of them to air his brain during' at least 
three months of every year ; and he further suggests that a 
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relative probabilities of accomplishing what I had 
attempted were, however, exactly reversed — ^wholly 
in my favour. Working on the outside to get into 
the madhouse, the chances of detection were against 
me: now, being inside, the prospect was that I 
could remain as long as my board was paid, and no 
blunders were committed which should set inquiry 
on foot. The possibility of recognition by visitors 
was only a trifling risk, and one which I accepted 
without hesitation. 

I realized within an hour's time that the theory of 
Dr. Baldric, and his assistants, was that when a 
person once became a patient in their institution he 



ftind for that purpose should exist in the treasury of every 
private asylum, and a clause for that use should find a place 
in the appropriation bills providing for State institutions. 
He instances, as further proof of what he here asserts, a 
paragraph from a newspaper of recent date : — " The death by 
suicide of Dr. Thomas Dudley, for twenty years an aspistant 
physician of a lunatic asylum at Lexington, Ky., is curiously 
suggestive. The natural thought that his familiar relations 
with insane people for so long a period had affected his own 
mind is corroborated by tele^aph. For a }^ear, it is stated, 
he has shown evidences of insanity, and his death is attri- 
buted to that. If such are the tendencies of persons who 
have charge of insane people, it would seem advisable to have 
a Board of Examiners to make an annual investigation of 
the mental condition of phvsicians and others in charge of 
institutions for the insane.' — Editoa. 
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lost die righc co bisve even }u& exiaten ce recognized 
by tiie oufiaie wurid. 

I now asa^^n as uie real caoae of this, and as tba 
cMef obecade in the war of r^brm, the indifference 
of the great boss of the people, who, Gonadenng 
themselTes so sane as to be for erer beyond the 
danger of derangement, care fittie and think less 
about the sad Irres of a claas more worthy their pity 
than the lame, die halt, or the blind. How many 
citizens in each coonty of this nation, think yon, 
troable themselres enough to make eren an annnal 
Tisit to the coonty ahns-honses and asylmns ? Yet 
it is in such places that the most distressing cases 
of inattention and inexperience are fonnd; and 
when a diattered and deserted half-deranged Thing 
effects Its escape, the people of the county for miles 
around torn out like bloodhounds to recapture the 
fagitire. ''It's snch real sport, yon know; better 
than a fox-himt, any day,'' I once heard a country 
swain remark in the presence of his sweet- 
heart. 

The recollection of a scene once witnessed in an 
Ohio alms-house sustained and encouraged me 
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throughout all the trials of this arduous mis- 
sion. 

I had established, beyond any sort of doubt, that 
greater facilities were afforded for getting a sane 
man into a Lunatic Asylum than out of it. A sane 
man, once committed, has only the medical skill of 
a single physician to call to his succour, and that 
physician is already prejudiced against him for 
divers reasons. It is his interest — to put the baser 
motive first, and dismiss it soonest — to keep the 
paying boarder as long as his friends provide for 
his keeping. Then, too, the endorsement of the 
patient's infirmity by two reputable professional 
brethren leads the Asylum physician to hesitate at 
reversing their sworn decision. It is not merely 
an act that seems to lack professional courtesy, but 
a delicate one, for, if a mistake be made, it is damag- 
ing to the reputation of himself or associates, and 
in any event is derogatory to a profession in which 
the members take unusual pride. Thus prejudiced, 
it is natural that there should be hesitation on the 
part of Asylum physicians, and a disposition to 
torture a patient's protest of sanity and appeals for 
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release^ into evidences of either idiocy or mania, 
confinnatoiy of the certificajie of commitment. 

* * * 

I was now with my keepers. An attendant took 
me in charge in an easy^ off-hand manner that greatly 
amnsed me. Having expressed a desire to rest^ this 
attendant condacted me to a large room containing 
four beds, on one of which I laid down ; but, although 
my exhaustion was very great, my disinclination to be 
detected asleep in a public room and my insufferable 
hunger kept me awake. I tossed around until the 
bell rang for tea. During the interval several of the 
patients entered and surveyed the latest accession 
to their number. They were all mild, harmless 
individuals. The ill-nature exhibited by one of 
them I afterwards traced to the fact that I had lain 
upon the bed which he occupied at night. Even 
those good-natured friends of my youth, " The Three 
Bears,'' objected to intrusions of that kind. 

I was shown down into the basement, to the 
dining-room. In my anxiety to get something to 
eat, after my twenty-four hours of fasting, I had 
even started in search of the place myself. I did not 
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grumble, even mentally, upon finding the apartment 
dark, damp, and cheerless. The tables and the food 
upon them were my chief thought. 

Imagine, if such a thing be possible, my chagrin 
when I sat down to a cup of weak tea and a small, 
dry roll of bread, to be eaten without butter. What 
little milk there was had already been put into the 
tea, and there was no temptation to take any sugar, 
for the bowl was swarming with small, red ants. 
The meal was not only uninviting, but absolutely 
deficient in quantity for even sick men. Almost as 
hungry as when I entered, I returned upstairs. 

There I was told that I had been assigned to a 
room in '^ The Lodge,^^ and that an attendant was 
waiting to show me to it. 

I was, then, to be admitted as a madman of the 
true type. " None of your sneaking, simpering idiots 
shall I be, but a real first-class maniac — endorsed by 
the medical faculty .'* Such had been the contract 
which I had made with myself when, away in New Or- 
leans, I had decided to assume the sunstroke mania. 

This was the seal of success. I was en route for the 
realm of strait-jackets — "booked through^'to Bedlam. 
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The maniac wards of the Baldric Asylum are 
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situated about two hundred feet in the rear of the 
main buildings. The accompanying diagram shows 
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the outline of the structure as well as the internal 
arrangement of the ground floor, and is accurately 
compiled from rcugh notes made by pricking holes 
in a scrap of the ISew York Herald, and smuggled 
back into the world in the toe of my shoe. 
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The madhooae is approaclied from the maia 
bnildiTig bj a brick paTement^ which^ leaving -the 
rear door &om whicli I bare just saDied, crosses a 
aandj roadwaj and then tnms abrnptly to the left 
throogh a elnmp of shadj trees. The general shape 
of the stmctore is seen to be that of an H. The 
firont of the bnilding^ as we see it, is only two stories 
in height, bat a basement, entirely below the level 
of the side-walk — ^whose windows look oat into a 
yard some eight or nine feet lower than the groand 
on the ontside of the brick wall which encloses it — 
adds another story in the rear. In this cellar are 
the padded cells^ in which are many of the worst 
cases. 

This yard is separated by a high wall from 
a terrace, on which there is a cool arbour and 
bowling-alley ; bat I may anticipate at this point so 
£Ekr as to say that these inviting places are evidently 
constructed for show, as, during my stay in the 
building, not a patient in Halls XI. or XII. was 
permitted to go there. Even the enclosure, before 
described as on a level with the basement, is acces- 
sible only to the worst class of confirmed lunatics. 
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and is not to bo enjoyed by the patients on the two 
upper floors of the building. 



* * * 



We soon reached the front door, and a key in the 
hand of the attendant admitted us. From the hall- 
way I was ushered into the sitting-room, an apart- 
ment about twenty- six feet long by eighteen feet 
broad. It contained four windows, but its floor was 
destitute of carpet, its windows of shades, and its 
walls of pictures. Its only furniture was a broken 
centre-table, a pair of Central Park benches, and half 
a dozen heavy chairs. The strong doors and iron 
gratings made the sense of imprisonment felt every 
moment. 

This room was called ^^ Liberty Hall,^^ and served, 
at a stated hour of a certain day, each month or 
week, for the reception of the relatives of patients, 
and beyond this apartment no visitor ever penetrated. 
Those who, in the presence of an attendant, conversed 
with their unfortunate friends in this small front 
room (when this permission has been granted) were, 
happily, unconscious of the fact that the heavy door 
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leading into the interior of the building returned the 
object of their solicitude — ^a son, a brother, or a 
husband — ^to the company of men in strait-jackets. 
Yet they knew all that the general visitor to the 
madhouse of Dr. Baldric could learn in regard to the 
patients committed to the charge of his or any 
similar institution. 

It was not to be so with me. 

I was not to be treated as a visitor : I was to 
enter the mysterious region beyond that heavy 
oak. 

The summons soon came j the door swung back 
upon its hinges. The attendant motioned me to 
enter. 

I stepped into a narrow corridor running the 
entire length of the building, at the further end of 
which I saw a strip of the same pale moonlight 
through which my guide had piloted me to this un- 
known region. The hall-way was utterly deserted, 
and, for the time, quiet as a cemetery. A tiny gas 
jet, not suflScient to illumine the comers of the cor- 
ridor, burned near the ceihng. The tall, mechanical 
attendant threw open a cell door, and saying, sepul- 
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chrally, '^ You have Number Four,'' quietly pushed 
me inside. 

* * * 
The cell was more uninviting than any I had ever 
before seen, even in the lowest prisons. It was not 
more than six feet in width by nine in length, and 
was without any furniture, save a small iron cot with 
a straw mattrass. It was only faintly illuminated, 
when the door was open, by the dull light from the 
hall ; and as there was no transom over the door, I 
realized in an instant that the cell would be utterly 
dark as soon as I was locked up for the night. The 
walls were rough-finished and whitewashed, and 
their dreariness chiUed my heart. 1 should have 
rejoiced at the presence, even pasted flat against 
the walls, of the cheapest daubs in the shape of 
pictures. However unlikely I was to hang myself, 
I could not expect framed works of art swinging 
from nails in the wall. Yet, for any poor wretch 
who might have cared to indulge either his fancy or 
his curiosity in that direction, the absence of the 
cord and the nails need not have discouraged him ; 
all he needed to do was to crowd his head through 
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tiac uiie iii^fde ct r2ie deer was snict?rh, and, when 
c' .-^ed, wo aid be flash wiiih. the walL I had never 
before imagined Kow essenrial to the proper appear- 
ance of a room were the knobs of its doors. The 
last apparent medimn of communication with the 
oatside world was gone ! 

The floor had been scrubbed in anticipation of 
my occupancy, and I discorered, upon removing 
my shoes, that it was still damp ; and the odour of 
chloride of lime, which had been mingled with the 
water, was so offensive that it made the qaarters 
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untenable to any man whose sense of smell was not 
totally destroyed. 

I saw or realized these facts, as the door stood 
ajar, in much less time than it has taken me to re- 
call them. 



No means were ever resorted to which proved so 
effectual in breaking the will, destroying hope, and 
inspiring madness, as solitary confinement in a cell 
whose walls or ceiling were bare of a single object 
to direct the thoughts or the attention of the un- 
happy prisoner. The dungeons of feudal Germany, 
revolutionary France, or inquisitorial Spain, were 
no better calculated for these results than was the 
cell in which I found myself immured. 



The attendant ordered me to hasten my undress- 
ing and to get into bed. 

Never having, in all the course of my wanderings, 
occupied such a room, or slept in such a bed, I pro- 
tested earnestly against the injustice of compelling 
me to catch cold ; but the polite young man listened 
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The &ct cna£ rLere was no diair ci the cell upon 
wklch to laj zsj cL:thes annoyed me at first, but I 
cocscled ELTself new tiar they were to be Irnng' up 
somewhere in a cicsel. Imagme my feeHngs, then, 
wben I found tiiat mj dothing was to midergo 
another search ; and if I may jndge firom the condi- 
tion of my apparel on the following mornings and 
from the inspections which I saw made on the gar- 
ments of others who arriyed during my stay^ every 
pocket was turned out, and every inch of coat-lining 
carefully thumbed over. 

I confess to having heard, with no small degree 
of interest, as I lay in my cot, the conversation 
between the attendant, Twombly, and the individual 
who assisted him. Various remarks were made 
regarding the absence of the cuff and shirt buttons, 
highly disrespectful towards Dr. Quotidian. They 
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might be summed up in the remark of Twombly, as 
lie dropped upon the floor the last piece of hope, 
'^ The doc. has made the first rake/^ I was 
sorry to hear such insinuations, but concluded that 
it would be a thankless task to defend him, and 
that possibly, after all, they knew him better than 
I did. 

My clothes were then flung upon the damp floor 
of the hall, and left there all night. 
, I am thus explicit in describing this final search- 
ing process, to show how completely a patient is at the 
mercy of the employes of this institution, without 
money, pencil, postage-stamps, or paper. 

A dose of quinine was soon after brought me, 
but I declined with thanks. I never liked the drug. 

* * * 
Then followed a night whose horrors, even to the 

minutest particulars, can never be forgotten. To 

me even now it is a shudder-inspiring recollection. 

Left alone in the cell with my secret and my 

thoughts, I arose in my bed and gazed out through 

the grated window, in order to get a last breath of 

fresh air. The night had now grown cool, and a 
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light breeze blowing up from the Hudson River 
refreshed me. The trees surrounding the yard into 
which I looked destroyed all the direct rays of the 
moon. There were no lights in the other wing of 
the building. The sky overhead contained a few 
scattered stars^ and I can truly say that never before 
did they awaken within my breast so much simple^ 
soothing pathos. 

Regretfully, but of necessity, I at last sought my 
cot. The straw bed was hard and uncomfortable. 
I would have welcomed the floor of a trading-post 
in the Itasca country, or the lively hospitality of any 
roadside inn of Andalusia. The sheets were of the 
coarsest and strongest sail-cloth, and in the darkness 
the only guarantee that I had of their cleanliness 
was dampness. The water in which they had been 
washed had been tinctured with carbolic acid, than 
which, if a more stifling odour exist, I should like 
to have it named. The sickening smell of chloride 
of lime and carbolic acid sought out my nostrils, 
whether I buried my head under the bed-clothes, or 
inhaled the air of the room. The window, directly 
above my face, seemed the only comfort left me; 
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but at intervals a gast of the niglit air swept in 
upon me, and, although agreeable in itself, soon 
gave me a violent headache. 

Though tired and sleepy, it seemed impossible to 
become reconciled to the strange surroundings- 
I lay thinking for more than an hour, during which 
time all the future details of the scheme were gone 
over in my mind. 

At last drowsiness overcame me, and I slept. 

Exactly how long I was unconscious can never be 
guessed. Midnight had evidently passed when I 
was suddenly awakened by a demoniacal yell that 
for the moment fairly unnerved me. 

The place ! the hour ! the darkness ! 



Once and only once before had I heard such a 
dread-inspiring cry — ^years ago — ^but I hear it even 
now. 

I was travelling by the night express on an 
Ohio railway. A blinding rain-storm raged, and 
flashes of lightning dazzled our eyes. Thundering 
along through the darkness, wide awake, we were 
thinking of death — it was in the tempest, in the 
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air. Suddenly a shriek of the whistle, the roar of 
maddened waters — a crash ! One awful instant of 
silence, in which we held our breath while our hearts 
throbbed a measure of eternity. . But then, above 
all earthly sounds, a continuous, piteous, heart- 
broken wail— of despair, of agony — ^which made the 
blood grow thick with cold. Beady hands, inspired 
by hearts full of wild resolution to save life, were 
found of no avail. The negro fireman, to save the 
train, refused to leap with the engineer, and lay 
buried to his waist under the engine's flaming fire- 
box, while the chilly, pitiless waters of the swollen 
brook laved his face. 



In the first few bewildered moments that followed 
my awakening in a maniac's cell, I could not avoid 
the conviction that the scream proceeded from one 
of its darkest corners. 

Merciful God ! a maniac had picked the lock and 
entered my room ! The attendant had left the key 
in the door ? A hand to hand struggle in the dark 
with a demon ! I see his eye** ? — or think I do : I 
hear his breathing— or my own ? It must be his 
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heart that thumps so audibly, for mine has ceased to 
beat. 

Dreaming, or (I shuddered) — MacZ ? 

''No; not mad/^ I exclaimed aloud, springing 
out of bed. One mortal instant of inaction suc- 
ceeded, in which I heard, — 

" On-oo, on-oo, ou-00 ; ya-ha, ya-ha, ya-ha — kscli — 
hist! ya-ha, ya-ha, ya-ha-a-a-a — a — a — " (a groan).* 



— ^Thank God, I was safe ! 

That was IT again: awake, sane — faint from a 
nameless f^ar — ^master of the situation ! 

IT came from the cell underneath. 

Oh, how sure I was of that ! Willingly would I have 
staked my immortality upon my conviction — ^f or the 
ear, under such a trial, never deceives. The outline 
of the window was barely discernible \ I climbed up 
and looked out. The moon had evidently gone 
down, but there were the sfcars, the same tiny. 



* Ou^ as in plough ; 00, as in boot ; a, in ya and ha^ as in 
cat. 
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tfrmklmg oii)s I bad seoi so mazij ages before. 
Since tben I bad fired tbrongboat et^nixty. 

Saeb was '^tbe quiei retreai'' to wiudi a patient 
who bad expressed a deare for afa«)late rest bad 
been conducted by tbe orders of a pbjsicaii making 
the treatment of bmacy cases the stn^ of his 
fife, 

A physically-ezbaasted patient presented to this 
doctor^ to all appearances suffering only from tem- 
pr^mrj aberration of mind^ classed with and put 
within direct hearing of the very worst dass of 
incurables ! 

A young man scarcely of age — ^the appearance of 
whoHC friends, as well as of himself^ and the prbmp- 
titade with which his board-bill was paid, indicated 
that he had been accustomed to the average comforts 
of life— was thrown into a cell without even a chair, 
forced to sleep on a pallet of straw. Such the 
quarters for which his friends, and those of other 
immatos, paid twenty dollars per week ! 

I returned to my lumpy mattrass and snatched a 
few short hours of troubled sleep. I was repeatedly 
awakened by sounds equally as dreadfal as those 
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wMch had first aroused me : they came from all 
parts of the building. 

* ♦ * 

The morning dawned at last. The dreariness of 
the cell was only enhanced by the beauty of the 
weather without ; but the delightful lawn and the 
inviting walks were as inaccessible to me as if they 
had been in another hemisphere. 

The door was suddenly opened^ and an attendant 
flung my clothes into the cell with the summary 
admonition,— 

'' Get up ! '' 

Weak, worn-out, and haggard, I gladly welcomed 
the summons, and soon made liiy appearance in the 
hall. 

All Bedlam was loosed, and its inhabitants were 
pacing the corridor or sitting stolidly upon the 
benches. 

It was only six o'clock, and I was informed that 
breakfast was not served until seven. 

Having washed my face at a trough in the bath- 
room, I employed this hour of semi-opaque day in 
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visiting every portion of the floor to whicli I could 
gain access. 

I was thus prompt in beginning my work because 
I did not know how short might be my stay in that 
ward. It was possible that I might be transferred 
to the cellar among more dreadful companions^ and 
the fact that my travelling-bag had not been brought 
over to the lodge tended to strengthen, rather than 
to dispel, my fears Of a change. A bare possibility 
existed that my friends might have been recognized, 
and the scheme, by some mishap, discovered. In 
such an emergency— simply one of the risks provided 
for — I must be prepared for transfer to either 
the Utica or the Blackwell^s Island Asylum. There 
was ample evidence that an understanding existed 
between these three institutions, by which patients 
were suddenly transferred from one to the other 
when annoying writs of habeas corpus arrived, after 
which it became very easy to say, for instance, 
" There is no person named Patsey Bollivar in our 
institution.^^ 

I began to look over the patients at once, and to 
assort them into groups. Although not attempting 
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any intrusion of my acquaintance, I sought to ex- 
change salutations with all inclined to sociability. 
I am well aware that any classification of patients, 
as mentally made by me at that time, might have 
fallen far short of a scientific selection ; but I can 
now say that my two weeks^ experience within these 
wards as a newspaper correspondent only confirmed 
the opinion I formed after my first morning's in- 
spection, namely, that the treatment and control of 
the insane is wholly a matter of individual judgment, 
based upon experience. Science knows very little 
about insanity — all theories upon the subject are, 
sooner or later, found to be at fault. 

For my part, no longer caring for the study of 
''Insanity as a Fine Art," the subdivisions were 
made for the purpose of observing the corporal 
treatment which the patients received, rather than 
the moral influence exerted over them. Those who 
were communicative to strangers or recognized 
acquaintances were placed in one group : those in 

* 

whom all recollection of the world, or memory re- 
garding the existence of the human race seemed 
gone, in another. The individuals of either group 
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were equally untrustworthy. In one class there 
was an ever-present mistrust of themselves ; and in 
the other a hidden, and therefore dangerous impulse, 
which might require only one word to develope. 

To me it was a new world, peopled with a curious, 
wild, and even dreadful race. 

The corridor, about seventy -five feet in length by 
ten feet in width, ran through the centre of the 
main building from the sitting-room in front, 
previously described, to a large bay window at the 
rear. An iron grating, needlessly heavy, was placed 
across the hall, within a few feet of the window, and 
its bars — perceptible from every part of the corridor 
— gave the establishment all the dreariness of a 
prison. From the rear end of the building an ex- 
tension ran ofE at a right angle towards the north- 
west. This wing was not, as will be seen by the 
diagram, the full width of the main structure, and 
the corridor was along one side — that towards the 
inclosed yard — instead of through the centre. Along 
the side towards the rear were ranged the cells. 
The dining-room opened off the main corridor, or 
Hall xi., nearly opposite to the passage-way leading 
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into the extension. Two iron-frame benches, such 
as are seen in the public parks, and are intended for 
a few minutes' occupancy, were placed in each 
corridor. On these the patients might sit, or not, 
as they pleased. To a certainty, nothing more 
uncomfortable in the shape of settees could have 
been provided: they were the causes of constant 
complaint. 

At last the breakfast-bell sounded, summoning 
all the silly simpletons to the eating-room. I 
observed, during every morning of my imprison- 
ment, that the hour's interval between the opening 
of the cells and the serving of the breakfast 
dragged very heavily upon all who were cognizant 
of the slow flight of time. The idea suggested 
itself that, as a lunatic's meal was at best a pell- 
mell affair, it would have been much wiser to have 
dispensed with the early bell and the tedious hour's 
delay, and to have rewarded the first one dressed, 
washed, and in his seat at the table, with an extra 
biscuit, or two spoonsful of sugar in his coflFee. 
I stood at a distance and watched the scene. Such 
persons as recognized the meaniug of the bell 
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flocked through the door like sheep. The wretched 
idiots or imbeciles, to whom the summons conveyed 
no impression, were shoved along the corridor, and 
directed to the right or to the left by a slap on 
the ears. Slight or aggravated as the case of 
abuse might be, it was never resented. This 
augured vague recollections of severe punishment 
to those who had dared to resist brutal nurses. 
The poor creatures who were not molested seemed 
utterly careless as to the treatment of others. This 
simply indicated the utter absence of the esprit de 
corps found among all other classes of prisoners : 
it dispelled all possibilities of concerted plans for 
resistance, escape, or attack.* Each individual 
inhabits his own world of night alone, and seeks 
no one to share it with him. The curiosity which 
is supposed by inexperienced persons to exist 
universally among the inmates of asylums, I de- 
tected only upon rare occasions — in no other case. 



* Edgar Allen Poe's famous story " The System of Dr. 
Tarr and Prof. Feather," to the contrary notwithstanding. 
However high or low this tale may rank as a work of lite- 
rary art, as a matter-of-fact romance it must take its place 
in literature by the side of " The Balloon Hoax." 
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I may say in perfect candour, was it more strongly 
manifested than my own. 

* * * 

Entering the eating-room, after all were seated, 
I was assigned a place near the head of one of the 
tables. 

The apartment was long and narrow, but the 
ghastly lightness of the room was a relief after 
the sombre shadow of the corridor. Two rough, 
wooden tables, twenty-five feet long, were 
placed lengthwise of the room. At the one at 
which I was placed were seated the occupants of 
Hall XI. ; at the other the patients of the upper 
floor, or Hall XII., descending to their meals by a 
staircase which existed in the vestibule at the front 
of the building. The seats which the patients 
occupied were rude benches without backs. The 
walls of the apartment were of rough-finished 
plaster, whitewashed, and unrelieved by even a 
single cheap picture. 

Only a meagre impression at best can be con- 
veyed of the dreariness and squallor of this room, 
and the nauseating manner in whiph this maniac^3 

L 
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morning meal was served. The tables, without 
any cloths, were greasy and slimy : the food brought 
in large tin wash-dishes without covers, already 
cooked, firom the main building, was nearly cold. 
The serving of the meal was allotted to the caterer, 
an unwashed, fi-ousy individual, who looked as 
though he had resigned from a Baxter-street 
restaurant to accept the situation he then held ; he 
belonged to that low-bom, ill-bred race of people 
who eat with their knives. Upon each plate, un- 
ceremoniously huddled together, were a small 
piece of boiled beef (possessing rather more smell 
than taste), two potatoes (boiled in their skins) 
some sliced tomatoes, bread, and a mere atom of 
strong butter. The coffee, containing only a trace 
of sugar or milk, was doled out in large white- ware 
slop-bowls. The knives and forks had evidently 
not been scoured for months : they were filthy be- 
yond description. Their handles were sticky, their 
blades rusty — in a much worse condition than those 
to be found in the dirtiest and cheapest midnight 
lanch-stalls of Fulton Market or St. Giles. 
Yet, across the table from me, in the midst of 
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this squalor and dirt, sat an heir of the wealthiest 
family of America, who, if only sane, would have 
been the inheritor of millions. Near him, munching 
his food, I saw a man of noble face and iron-grey 
hair, whose eloquence was once the pride of the 
Senate Chamber, and his dinners and receptions 
the envy of all Washington. 

''Let me have some milk and sugar for my 
coflfee,^' I innocently said. 

"Not any more!" roared the attendant; ''all 
that^s good for you is in the cofEee/' 

A perceptible grin at the silliness of my request 
touched the faces of all the maudlin minds around 
the board. 

Such was my introduction to the dining-hall. 

During my entire visit, none of its inmates 
received the slightest courtesy from this attendant, 
Twombly ; and although I succeeded on subsequent 
occasions in obtaining trifling favours from Wilkins, 
the caterer, I observed that others did not. 

The nine patients at the table ate with animal- 
like voracity, excepting a young man at my right, 
with an agreeable face, who seemed disgusted 

L 2 
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with the STUTOundings^ and ate even less than I 
did. 

It was a strange company. 

I knew none of the guests by name^ and no 
introductions were given me. 

The ages of my messmates ranged from seventeen 
to seventy years. At the right of the young man 
by my side sat a venerable gentleman. His 
hair hung in straggling white locks about his 
face, and at times his eyes twinkled as merrily 
as those of Santa Clans. Beyond him, towards 
the lower end of the table, was a tall young man 
with bright brown hair and pinkish whiskers. 
Across the board from him, an idiot, stooped in 
form and hesitating in manner, chewed his food 
like a brute. A low retreating forehead and 
receding chin characterized a face which seemed 
to come to a focus at the point of a lean, sharp 
nose. He had evidently never been otherwise than 
as I saw him ; there was no story in his case. 

The next face was that of a man with a history. 
A massive forehead; pale, wasted cheeks, and 
deeply-sunken eyes of faded blue, from which the 
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look of intelligence had gone for ever — a mental 
wreck, he seemed lost in thought, until, having 
swallowed his food, he hastened away, like an 
enthusiastic artist engaged in some labour of love, 
to resume his slow stride along the corridor. The 
world once knew him as Professor Otto, Doctor 
of I^aws and of Philosophy, Gottingen University. 
God grant that he was thinking still of his text- 
books, his dictionaries, and his class-room lec- 
tures ! 

At the further end of the board, to the left of 
the keeper Carrot, sat an intelligent-looking man 

of middle age, who at short intervals stopped his^ 

eating to rap with his spoon upon the table in 

a quick and nervous way, as if telegraphing to 

his broker, meanwhile muttering some stray words 

in reference to railway and mining stocks. He 

was called Bullion by the nurses, probably because 

he had been a Wall-street broker, and had lost 

his senses and most of his money in the '^ Black 

Friday^' panic, 1869. By his side, straight upright, 

sat a man of middle age, who was known in 

the hall as ^' The Count/' 
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The two persons exactly opposite me haye been 
incidentally referred to. One was an idiot — so from 
birth. The other was an imbecile old man, whose 
bmin had deserted him in the moment of his 
tnnmph. A princely fortune and a bright poUtical 
record in the United States Senate were his, but I 
saw him a Innatic pauper. Here, side by side, sat 
two millionaires— one made so by an ancestor's 
enterprise, the other by his own good fortune; each 
as poor as the other, now as low as the lowest : 
equals, neither could sink further. 

I observed, although there came no one to occupy 
it, that there was a vacant place at my bench imme- 
diately to the right of me, and that several of the 
persons seated around the board cast longing glances 
at the food upon the plate. 

''Where's Hercules this morning f asked the 
caterer, noticing the vacant place. 

" He's out of shape, and can't have any break- 
fast," replied Twombly, exchanging glances with 
Carrot at the other end of the table. 

The breakfast came to an end, and, again passing 
into the corridor, the patients betook themselves to 
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pacing the floor, reclining on the benches or stand- 
ing silently against the wall. 

The five long hours before dinner were occupied 
in carefully observing the nurses and the patients. 
Men, rude and uncultured, whose only qualifica- 
tions were physical strength, I found entrusted with 
the mending of that most delicate, wonderful, and 
mysterious creation of God, the Human Mind — 
broken, deranged, and shattered. 

In the attendants, few redeeming traits of cha- 
racter were seenj among the patients, curious and 
startling mental phenomena developed with each 
hour. 

Meeting the simpering idiot belonging to the 
lower end of my table, I accosted him, — 

''Are you well to-day V* \ asked. 

His only answer was a leer, more senseless, more 
repulsive, than any I had ever before seen. 
What is your name ?" I inquired. 
Bytheway,'' he first muttered; and ''By-the- 
way^^ he then drawled out, 

''I mean, what are you called ?'' I persisted, 
thinking that he misunderstood me. 
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" My name is Bytheway/' was the answer. 

'' Haven't you any other ? " I queried^ to suppress 
my surprise. *^ Snch^ for instance^ as Smithy Jones^ 
Brown, or Robinson V^ 

'* Brown ; yes, that's it,*' he exclaimed, showing 
more animation than I had previoasly thought him 
capable of exhibiting, foDowed by the horrible 
wrinkling of the face. 

"Have you been here long?" I asked thought- 
fully. 

"No,'* he answered quickly and suspiciously ; " I 
came yesterday.*' 

I saw the grin no longer, but an ugly blackness 
gathered under the eyes as they avoided mine. He 
would say no more. 

Twombly, the attendant, emerged from the mess- 
room. 

" I am going to feed the animals," said he. " Do 
you want to come along ?" 

" Certainly I do/' was my reply. 

And so I left Bytheway Brown, feeling certain 
that I should find him in the same spot an hour or 
two later. 
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* * * 

Together we walked oflF into the wing. Entering 
a small room, which served as a vestibule to an 
inside cell, Twombly unlocked and cautiously 
opened the door. 

I stepped forward and peered through the open- 
ing into the gloom. 

There was neither a seat, nor a bed, nor a pallet 
of straw in the cell — only a naked floor and walls. 
No heat in winter or cooling air in summer. 

But I saw an object crouching on the floor. In 
the darkest comer, utterly nude, was what had once 
been a human being— with eyes fixed upon the 
door and long, shaggy, tangled hair streaming over 
its shoulders. 

The keeper entered the cell, and, seizing the 
object by an arm, dragged it out into the light and 
turned it loose into a grated balcony at the rear. A 
rubber hose wa» then attached to a hydrant, and as 
the water was played upon the sickening object, it 
uttered the most agonizing aud savage screams. 
The water was then turned into the dreadful cell. 

*' This is the hole through which we feeds 'im," 
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said Twombly, lifting a small lattice near the bottom 
of the door. 

Deserted — lost — waiting to die ! If there can be 
anything more dreadful than such a sight, I am 
unable to imagine it. Yet, on Harlem Heights, • 
only seven miles from the City Hall, and even a less 
distrance from a hundred churches where people 
meet every Sunday without once thanking their 
Maker for their sanity, it was realized. 

I hastened back to the main corridor, shuddering 
and almost sick. Since breakfast-time the old moral 
had been burned into my soul : — " Above all know- 
ledge or riches is a sound mind.^' 

sic 

The front sitting-room was a type of " Liberty 
Hall/' There the greater part of the time between 
meals was passed. Several very dangerous patients 
inhabited this floor and were turned loose in this 
room among the harmless ones. The Count had 
frightfully bitten an inmate to whom he had sud- 
denly taken a dislike ; a second enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having attempted to ''kick the head off" a 
silly companion who had aroused his anger i and a 
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third had tried to cut a messmate^s throat at the 
dinner-table, ''just to see how he would like it/^ 

There was an utter recklessness as to classifica* 
tion. 

Doctor Quotidian entered about eleven o^clock 
and simply inquired after the health of his new- 
patient, whom he found seated upon an uncomfortable 
bench near the bay window. His examiilation was 
limited to the counting of the pulse and the simple 
inquiry, — 

'' How do you feel this morning, Felix ? *' 

The pulse was found slow and regular as clock- 
work. Not the slightest trick was resorted to, 
except that I chose to refrain from answering, " I 

m 

never felt so well in my life/' 
. My only imposition was in pretending not to hear 
him, and answering not a word. 

Another long hour ; a shorter interval, tedious for 
every one, after the dinner-bell had rung and the 
patients were ordered into the mess-room. 

On my way to the door I heard a noise inside the 
room, and, hastening forward, saw the attendant. 
Carrot, slap the face of the palsied old man on my 
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bench. My blood fairly boiled. Nothing bat the 
horrible consequences which^ in my situation^ would 
have followed interference, prevented me from 
throttling the brutish keeper on the spot. I was 
literally chafing with rage, when a voice hissed in 
my ear, — 

''If Hercules were here, that wouldn't have 
happened.'' 

Turning instantly on my unknown companion— 
I always trembled at the thought that any of these 
treacherous creatures were behind me — I saw the 
silly, expressionless face of Bytheway Brown. 

Under no circumstances whatever should punish- 
ment be the remedy for insanity. From the moment 
the physician in charge attaches the significance or 
the name of punishment to any of the means he 
employs, or authorizes to be used, to soothe the 
excitement or wanderings of a lunatic, grave abuses 
may creep in — ofiEering excuse for harshness and 
cruelty on the part of the attendants. 

*** 

I anxiously desired in the afternoon to have some 
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clean linen^ and asked Carroty the keeper^ what 
formalities would be necessary. Carrot was a short, 
heavy-set individual, who upon every possible occa- 
sion paraded his piety and his experience in the care 
of lunatics. From him I now heard a phrase which 
was repeated to me a hundred times or more during 
my brief visit, and which proved to be the most 
annoying of the many petty and needless insults 
which were heaped upon thes^ poor unfortunates. 
Carrot^s answer, as he cocked up one eye and blinked 
the other, was, — 

" Speak to the doctor about it." 

" But the doctor has just gone, and I shall have 
to wait until to-morrow,'^ I remonstrated. 

•* Can't help it," he answered quite snappishly. 
'' You must ask Doctor Quotidian." 

It may appear only a trifling matter to have to 
obtain the permission of anybody to wear a clean 
collar or to comb one's hair, but to all sympathetic 
persons, seeing and knowing the sufferiugs of the 
poor creatures in insane asylums, such treatment 
will clearly appear as the cause of more real mental 
torment than abuse, mismanagement, neglect, or 
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poor food. Knowing, as the attendant did, that, in 
cases similar to the above, a whole day must elapse 
before the doctor returned, and that in all probability 
the patient would forget his wish in the hurry of the 
moment's conversation, only to think of it again 
when too late, the delay was simply cruel — especially 
would it have been so to a diseased mind, for which 
indulgence in all its harmless wants is an acknow- 
ledged panacea. Even after the request had been 
made to the doctor in person, not less than twelve 
hours of uncertainty were allowed to elapse before 
the most trifling want was supplied. Such was the 
inva^able rule. 

As regards my case, I had to be satisfied. But on 
the following day, when Doctor Quotidian came, I 
was in search of £a.cts in another part of the building, 
and he hurried away before I knew of his presence. 
Learning that he was yet in a ward of the es- 
tablishment, I went to Carrot, and, upon representing 
to him the facts and necessities of the case, was 
again curtly recommended to " speak to the doctor .'' 
In vain I asked to be allowed to send after the 
physician. Not until the third day, and after the 
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doctor had been '' seen," were my clothes sent to 
the Lodge. 

. Another surprise awaited me, for, although the 
keys had been handed to the doctor upon my 
entrance, I had the satisfaction of seeing Carrot 

deliberately break open my satchel and drag its 
contents out through the side. It occurred to me, 
that, if this valise were to be searched several more 
■^ by ™cE Individ..], » the In,k n.«, „d .he 
keeper Carrot, both it and its contents would become 
practically valueless. 

Even again did I encounter the red tape of the 
institution, for I was not permitted to take any 
articles of dress to my cell — not even a comb and 
brush. 

I took a seat in Liberty Hall. 

Li a corner I observed the old gentleman whom I 
had se^n the attendant strike in the morning. He 
appeared greatly dejected. I crossed the room and 
spoke to him. 
. '' How are you, uncle ? '' I inquired. 

His whole manner Changed ; a sad smile lit up his 
countenance. 
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'' Thank you, young man/' he said. '^ I haven't 
been called so since my own dear nephew died/' 

"Has he been dead very long?" I incautiously asked. 

" No, not long/' he thoughtfully replied. " Let me 
think — just two weeks ago to-day." 

"What was your nephew's name?" I inquired, 
solely for the sake of prolonging the conversation. 

"John — ^but I like to call him Johnny. You 
will recollect him as Captain John, with whom Sir 
Francis Drake, when a boy, made his first voyage 
to Guinea." 

^^ Do you mean Sir John — " 

" Certainly : Sir John Hawkins," he exclaimed, 
with every manifestation of pride ; when, suddenly 
changing his tone, he continued, " Poor Johnny was 
my nephew. And only to think what a very wicked 
man that innocent boy became !" The speaker was 
silent for a few moments. " I can hardly realize 
how he went on from one crime to another, until he 
started the slave-trade, and ended his life the other 
day at the yard-arm," he said between his sobs — 
just as if this life were not sad enough in genuine 
earnest without parading imaginary woes. 
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No, no/' I said, realizing that I had done wrong 
by encoaraging him to talk. ^' He wasn't hanged. 
Those wicked stories about Johnny are untrue : he 
has been elected to Congress. The boy is all right ; 
cheer up/' I said, drawing him to the window. 
^^ Notice those carriages out in the grounds: fine 
horses, aren't they ?" 

Thus I engaged his attention until the only tears 
ever shed for Sir John Hawkins had ceased to flow. 

Then I left him — slipping away so that the sight 
of me might not revive the subject in his mind. 

* * * 

Great are the contrasts met with in mad-houses. 

Within a quarter of an hour I formed the ac- 
quaintance of the most contented and genial inmate 
of the institution. 

''Are you perfectly comfortable here," asked a 
small man whom I had heard called Harmony, as I 
encountered him slowly sauntering down the corridor, 
with his hands deeply buried in his pockets. 

'' Yes, thank you," I answered. 

''Tou delight me/' he said, smiling good- 
naturedly. '' I am glad to know that all my guests 
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are contented. Just as soon as the gay season is 
past^ I intend to raze to the ground these buildings^ 
and erect on their site a magnificent edifice whose 
inner walls shall be formed of ivory, silver, and gold. 
Each guest shall thereafter have a suite of rooms with 
a retinue of servants and coachmen in livery, and 
every wish of theirs shall be gratified. I have 
already secured the plans, and I am prepared to carry 
them out. Make yourself at home, my dear fellow : 
I must leave you now/' 

Without wearying my audience with the details of 
how, for weeks after returning to the world, I 
quietly pursued my inquiries into the former history 
of each and every characteristic case of madness 
encountered in this place, I may give here a brief 
outline of Harmony's life, as showing his special 
type of insanity and yet sacredly preserve all the 
feelings of his friends. 

I am aware that I am hazarding a very strange 
assertion when I say that Harmony, as I found him, 
was more contented and enjoyed better health than 
ever before in his life. A glance at his previous 
career may indicate what I mean. 
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Early orphaned, the small portion of the world^a 
inhabitants with whom he was thrown in contact soon 
recognized in him a thrifly lad. Always at work, he 
begrudged even the few scant hours of sleep he 
snatched between midnight and daylight. 

An enthusiast in youth, manhood found him 
attacked by the gnawing ambition of wealth — 
boundless riches and nothing less. He lived meanly 
then so that, as he persuaded himself, he might enjoy 
all the luxuries of wealth when older. Soon he 
became penurious, and benevolence, if he had ever felt 
it, diedVithin his breast. In early manhood he had 
won the heart of a respectable, honest girl, but as he 
delayed the marriage from year to year in order that 
, he might the better support her, his heart became 
too selfish to admit another to share the earnings of 
his hands. As a tradesman he prospered, but he 
felt no richer. His shops multiplied, until on one 
great thoroughfare alone they, were nowhere more 
than five blocks apart. He never married — could 
neither * spare the time to seek, nor the money to 
support a wife : he was on the high road to vast 
wealth. Although fifty years of age, he argued 
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that he had yet thirty good years ahead of 
him. 

One morning he was informed by an acquaintance 
(for he had no friends) that a bank with which he 
had a small account had failed. The doors had 
closed three days before, but as he did not take a 
newspaper he had not learned the fact. The loss 
of a few hundred dollars turned the tide in his 
life. 

Up to this point his days and nights had been 
full of care for the future ; now there appeared — the 
more suddenly often the more dangerous and last- 
ing — a new element of anxiety and unhappiness. 
He imagined himself on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and marvelled that he had never thought of it before. 
Day by day this idea grew upon him. The few hours 
of sleep which had kept alive his exhausted nature 
grew shorter night by night. At first he only 
imagined and speculated as to what might happen. 
A few days or weeks later he began to argue with 
himself how easily such a calamity might overtake 
him. Then succeeded the dangerous element of 
dread^ which banished hope for ever. 
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Anxiety developed into Fear ; Dread into Belief — 
Fancy into Fate ! 

And so he came to Baldric's. 

One of his former clerks has told me how for 
forty-eight hours at a time. Harmony used to sit at 
his desk overhauling his ledgers and cash-book and 
staring at the two scales of the financial balance 
known as debit and credit. But this matters not 
to my story. SuflSce it to say, that wretched and 
morose he entered Bedlam. The one bank in which 
he had deposited the least of goodness or useful- 
ness, his brain, had suspended for ever. 

A week of unconsciousness, with some violence, 
followed, at the end of which time there came a 
change. 

He walked out into the corridor one morning 
and shook hands with all the patients, telling them 
one and all that they were welcome to his hospi- 
tality, and that he hoped they would remain his 
guests as long as they saw fit. He laughed and 
cracked jokes, and affected all sorts of amusements. 
The inmates of the ward were regaled with mar- 
vellous stories of his adventures, compared with 
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which Figaro's account of the "snakes with bells 
upon their tails,'' dwindles into insignificance. The 
imaginary possessor of millions, he dispensed his 
benefactions with a bounteous hand, and enjoyed 
his money as no mortal ever did before him. One 
hour found him planning amateur theatricals ; the 
next he figured as the manager of a circus com- 
pany ; again he was the director of an ocean steam- 
ship line ; then he was confidential adviser to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and had himself just taken 
up a 100,000,000 dols. loan. 

Outside of Washington City, I do not think I 
ever saw a man so thoroughly satisfied with himself. 
Who can deny, then, that this man was far better 
oflF than he ever was when sane ? 

" Oh, he's the happiest man alive,'* said every one 
with whom I talked. 

* * * 
Looking into Liberty Hall an hour later, Hawkins 

saw me. 

" Where have they taken It ? " he asked, in a 
whisper. 

Not having the faintest idea what he meant, and 
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anxious to avoid any reference to his nephew, I 
hastened to reply — 

"I don't know/' 

''They might have spared It for my sake/' 
mattered Hawkins to himself, looking down at the 
floor. ''When It is here I am so contented that I 
don't think of my dear lost nephew." 

" It ? What it ? '' I asked in sheer desperation, 
to forestall his chronic state of grief. 

"Don't you know It?'' he asked, with new 
animation, his eyes brightening as he spoke. 

" No," I repUed hesitatingly. " What or who ? " 

" Why — ." But he suddenly c lecked himself, 
sneaked to the door leading to the corridor, looked 
cautiously out, returned, put his mouth close to my 
ear, and whispered, " Hercules ! " 

I was utterly dumbfounded, aiv^ stammered out 

something I do not now recall. His tongue ran 

on, — 

" It ! Hercules ! Hercules is an it ! " Then, 

running his eyes around the room and its lunatic 

occupants, he said^ with a shrug of the shoulders, 

" We're all its ! " 
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I got him to a chair and hurried away. 

I wandered about the corridor^ thinking, — 

'^ Such a name in this dreadful place, vi] bda^ I 
will know who this Hercules is I '' 

The long dreary hours of that afternoon ! 

There was nothing to be seen out of the windows : 
the grounds were as silent as a cemetery. Within 
there were neither illustrated papers nor books ; and 
no comfortable .place or position at or in which to 
read them had they been at hand. No games were 
anywhere to be seen, neither chess^ checkers, nor 
dominoes, and it was not until three evenings later 
that a pack of greasy cards was produced by the 
caterer. 



No book should be written without an effort to 
accomplish some slight good. Eight here there- 
fore I wish to urge the formation, . in every town 
and city in this land, of a ladies^ society for the 
collection of illustrated J)apers and periodicals^ to 
be placed in the asylums and alms-houses of their 
counties. One of the most gratifying events fol- 
owing close upon this journalistic adventure was 
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the organization in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, of societies whose sole objects are the 
distribution of papers and books among the asylums. 
Boxes for the collection of reading matter have 
been placed in all the railway stations, and they 
bear the inscription : — 



BOOKS OR PAPBR8 DEPOSITED HERE WILL 

BE SACREDLY DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE 

ASYLUMS OP THE CITY. 



The papers and magazines deposited in the box 
at \hQ Grand Central Eailway Dep6t alone frequently 
aggregate one thousand per week. These silent 
messengers of sympathy from kind hearts shed a 
more welcome light into the dreariest of worlds 
than all the prayers of Christendom — if any pray 
for the insane ? 



A supper of tea and bread, without butter, closed 
the day. As the twilight deepened into darkness 
the tiny jets of gas were Ut, and the corridor be- 
came the dreariest place out of Hades. The night 
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man unceremoniously opened my door, entered, and 
began to make up my cot. I was about to ask him 
to defer his labours for a few minutes, when he 
looked at me and scowled. I then saw that he was 
the patient who, only a few days before, had bitten 
off a comrade's nose. I changed my mind : without 
saying a word, I gave this chamber-man a wide 
berth. The intrusion of this dangerous character 
was encouraged by the attendants, because he saved 
them labour and trouble. He was a thoroughly 
incompetent and unfit person to be entrusted with 
the care of the rooms, and he looked more repulsive 
on that morning, because of his recently cropped 
head and his unshaven face. He emptied all the 
slops into the bath-tub, and yet the attendants 
thought it strange that even the most weak-minded 
patients disliked to take a bath. Several instances 
were seen where the choice was given a patient to 
take a dip in that tub, or to wear a strait-jacket 
for a day — and the preference was always given to 
the latter. 

During the visit of Doctor Quotidian on thia 
morning, I renewed a request made on the previous 
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day to have a newspaper ordered for me, and 
repeated the assurance that the bill would be paid 
by my friends. The physician had, on the former 
occasion, promised faithfully that the request should 
be acceded to; but this morning he admitted in 
the blandest manner, that he had only " put me off,'' 
and never had had the slightest intention of fulfilling 
his promise. 

'^ We never order newspapers for a patient unless 
their friends so direct,^^ he concluded. 

I admitted that this was, possibly, a fair regulation, 
but asked why he had not told me so on the 
previous day, in order that I might have taken 
means to communicate with my friends. 

At this the brute laughed in my face. 

I did not know why he laughed then, but I did 
afterwards, when I found that it was impossible to 
send to the outside world either messages or letters 
of the most harmless or trifling character. This 
was what had rendered my remark so humorous. 

I followed him to the door still entreating him to 
do something about the matter, but he laughed as 
cynically as before. I never wanted to strike " an 
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image of the Almighty '^ so istensely ; bat I dared 
not do it. I had to endure insult and abase withoat 
resenting them^ for had spirit enoagh arisen to 
impel me to do an act so natural^ I shoald have 
passed a few days in a dark cell and a strait- 
jacket. 

1 had scarcely seen the doctor vanish behind the 
closed door, before I witnessed a sight which nearly 
destroyed all my self-control, and, I confess, for the 
moment shook my better judgment. 

The old Senator was suddenly thrust out of the 
hall leading into the extension, and behind him 
came an attendant, who alternately pushed him with 
his hands, and kicked him with his knee. Beaching 
a bench, the lost statesman was rudely jammed down 
into a sitting posture. Before he had recovered 
from the shock which a fall of that kind would give 
a man of his build, he was struck by the attendant 
with his open hand, first upon one side of his face, 
and then upon the other. The blows were inflicted 
with every evidence of passion on the attendant's 
part, and were administered because the unfortunate 
patient had himself protested against the rude way 
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in which he, an infirm old man, had been hustled 
across the hall. 

'^ ! this is too dreadful,'^ exclaimed Bullion, who 
stood near me. '^ Fll telegraph to God ! ^' 

I turned with a look of horror at the supposed 
blasphemy of the man, but never saw I more earnest, 
anxious, pitying face. 

For a moment I had forgotten where I was. 

Later in the day, I learned from the caterer, that 
the Senator had annoyed the attendant about a game 
of cards. Truly a grave offence ! 

I then secured a promise from the caterer, tifat on 
a future occasion he would lend me his old pack of 
cards in order that I might indulge the Senator's 
harmless wish. 

Dinner, or the mid-day meal, was announced. 

The time between the ringing of the bell and the 
opening of the mess-room door was always long, but 
it was more dreary than usual on this day. Never 
having had enough to eat at any one meal, I was 
always hungry before the next was served. 

These dinners were peculiarly informal affairs. 
The boards of the rough pine-table were always 
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greasy, and smelled of sour dish-water. There 
were no cloths, because the attendants would not 
have appreciated them : there were no napkins, for 
the simple reason that the keepers had never used 
them, and the most refined patient did not dare to 
ask for such a simple luxury. A plate with a mess 
of food upon it, a saucer of rice or custard, and a 
glass of water — ^without any ice — were placed before 
each diner. Soup was never served in either wtod 
of the Asylum. There was no butter, the excuse 
being that ^^it would make the patients bilious.'' 
Such a flimsy subterfuge could not have been urged 
against soup, which is neither expensive nor un- 
healthy, and, as a delicacy, so deUghted in by all 
sick persons that it is one of the articles of food 
most in use by family physicians in ordinary 
practice. 

There were no courses. The entire bill of fare 
could be gleaned, item by item, from the plate and 
saucer before me. There I saw a dinner — served 
a la jumble. 

Menu. 

Poisson. — White, boiled, with most of the scales 
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on and otherwise poorly cleaned ; swimming 
in a thick, mud-coloured sauce of glutinous 
consistency. 

Legumes. — Potatoes, mashed but full of hard 
chunks, all improperly cooked. Tomatoes, 
stewed, very thin and watery, and tasting of 
the tin can. 

Hors'd'osuvre. — ^Bread, one thin slice, plastered 
upon a pyramid of mashed potatoes, cemented 
with stewed tomatoes and fish gravy. 

Dessert, — Rice, boiled dry, without sauce or 
sugar. 

Water, — ^with '^ a bead on it.'' 

Neither coffee, tea, nor chocolate was served after 
the dessert, and I had to ask several times before I 
was permitted to have any sugar for my rice. 

How long would the sloppiest city boarding- 
house mistress keep her apartments full on such 
fare, at even half the prices? — and I ask any of 
them who may happen to be among my audience. 

The patients were expected to devour this dis- 
gusting mixture without remonstrance, and, as a 

N 
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matter of record, showing the efficacy of the dis- 
cipline, not a word of complaint was heard. 
Patients who were slow eaters were ordered to 
** hurry np ** in the most brutal manner. 

The food was dealt out in a most ungenerous 
manner, and, after what had been served upon the 
plate was despatched, nothing more was to be had^ 
except upon yeiy rare occasions. 

* * * 
The meal was nearly ended, when a footstep was 
heard in the corridor, and an instant later a man of 
gigantic frame strode through the door and took a 
seat at the heretofore vacant place on my right. So 
startled was I at this apparition that I could not 
even give myself a clear idea of the man. He was 
more than six feet high, broad-shouldered, lithe and 
powerful. The face possessed a peculiarly graceftil 
outline, the forehead was well-developed, and the 
cleanly-shaven chin and cheeks dimpled when he 
smiled. The nose was straight and sharp ; the jet 
black hair, so scrupulously dressed, contrasted with 
the ghastly pallor of his countenance. The eyes 
were of uncertain colour, restless, dangerous. The 
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mouth — ^that most important feature for the deter- 
mination of character — ^was a riddle : it was firmly 
closed, as if the teeth were clenched ; but whether I 
there read determination and strong will, or only 
stubbornness, could not be guessed. 

The new-comer sat quietly in his place, eating 
slowly and with all the propriety possible at such a 
table. I noticed, too, that every patient at that 
board felt more at ease after his coming. There 
appeared a freemasonry between the tall stranger 
and even the veriest imbecile. He bowed to each 
and every one, and critically inspected the faces ot 
the guests as if they were his wards and he their 
guardian. Especially did I observe the childish 
delight expressed in the countenance of my English 
friend, Hawkins. The old man welcomed his oppo- 
site much as he doubtless would have received his 
lost nephew. And soon I saw at least one cause for 
gratitude. While the attendant's face was turned 
in the act of drawing a glass of water, the stranger 
slipped half of his bread across to Dr. Otto's place, , 
and emptied most of his rice into Hawkins's dish. 
But neither of these persons seemed conscious of 

N 2 
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the gift. His cold, restless eyes were constantly 
upon the attendants, and I could see that even the 
mesmeric power of this shattered mind was felt. 

Such a man was Hercules. 

After a time he observed me, as a new face 
around the circle ; but after a sad, sympathetic bow, 
he went on with his dinner. 

Now the attendants began to clear away the 
dishes, and, to avoid being ordered out, I crawled 
over the bench on which I had been sitting and 
walked into the corridor. 

I had not long to wait before Hercules made his 
appearance. Passing me without notice, he went to 
the sitting-room, where he cordially shook hands 
with all the inmates. Doctor Otto, the old German 
professor, appeared perfectly oblivious as to who 
was saluting him; but as the tall muscular man 
lovingly held the delicate palm of the frail-bodied 
student, for a moment there was a transfusion of 
nervous power. In like manner as the flickering 
taper of life is rekindled by the injection into the 
veins of warm oxygenated blood, I here saw dimmed 
mental faculties brightened. 
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Hardly an instant did this scene last, however ; 
for, noticing the crouching figure of an idiot in a 
comer, the giant picked him up, as if he were a doll, 
and deposited him in the easiest position possible on 
one of the wretched settees. Poor Bytheway Brown ; 
he put his arms around his benefactor's neck' as 
trustingly as a child clings to a parent. This was an 
act of mercy of the purest and most exalted nature, 
for the idea of changing his unnatural posture would 
never have occurred to miserable Bytheway, and he 
would have remained in his bent-up shape until he 
had literally fainted from pain and fatigue. I had 
seen him, on the previous day, stand motionless in a 
comer with his face to the wall from dinner until 
supper- time. 

I began to realize what a true Samaritan this 
Hercules was. Although he had not discretion 
enough to shape his course for his own best 
interests, there was not a creature in all that build- 
ing so worthless that this insane shadow of John 
Howard thought him beneath his notice or unworthy 
his care. Indeed, more than once — viewed in his 
undestroyed and indestruetable humanity — he sug- 
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gested to my mind a true picture of the elder Pinel, 
moving like an angel of grace, mercy, and peace 
through the dreadful Parisian mad-house of BicStre 
—entering alone the dens of the most desperate 
.cases, striking off their chains, and, like a little 
.ohild, leading the furious creatures out into the sun- 
shine, "from night into light/' 

Filled with such thoughts, I took a seat in the 
corridor whence I could look into '^ Liberty Hall,'' 
when I was gratified to see the tall stranger — ^who 
ha4 already assumed the place of a hero in my heart 
— approaching. He sat down by my side. 

Looking me in the face, kindly, as he ran his 
hand across his brow, he opened the conversation. 

"A hopeless existence here," he began ; "but I 
could be happy enough were I only granted the 
privilege of taking care of my proteges in my own 
way. God knows I love thwi, love you all. I have 
tried to render this place more endurable, but I find 
it thankless work — ^not thankless from tie poor souls, 
but from the desperate wretches who keep them 
here. A lost soul sees enough misery without 
enduring all the doubts and fears of an eternity in 
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purgatory. After you have been here a hundred 
years or more you will realize how little is known 
about such places as heaven, purgatory, and hell in 
the world where we used to live. I remember it all 
clearly enough now, although it must have been 
many thousands of years ago. I had a happy home 
and family in that pleasant world. I was grateful to 
God for so many joys, and when the doctor one day 
told me that I had only a moment to live, I didn^t 
pray for my own soul but vowed that in purgatory 
or hell I would devote eternity to lessening the 
miseries of the damned. I have kept my word, 
young stranger ! I have been their friend; now let 
me be yours V^ 

I gave him my hand : I was not able to answer. 
Bidding me be of good heart, this strange man rose 
and walked away. 



I then fully realized for the first time how terrible 
must be the reflections, how wild the despair, of a 
sane man condemned to exile among these maddened 
souls, after a physician had, in answer to his plea^dings 
and his protests, toyed with his pulse and postponed 
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for a more convenient season a careful examination 
of his condition, or even the most ordinary inquiries 
regarding his history. Imprisoned by due process of 
law, the victim, perhaps, of a base conspiracy in 
which physicians had been bribed or duped, and the 
magistrate had blindly put faith in strangers, forced 
to acknowledge the triumph of his foes, despairing 
of ultimate deliverance, losing faith in his fellow- 
man and doubting his God ; a sane man thus impri- 
soned could not fail soon to become, under the morbid 
influences of such a place, a maniac in fact as well 
as in name. 



I saw an attendant, with a whitewash brush in his 
hand, at the further end of the corridor. I went to 
him. 

" How long has Brown been here ? '' I asked. 

" Nearly eleven years,'^ he replied. 

^^ You must be mistaken,^' said I. " He told me 
that he came ' only yesterday.^ ^^ 

" Nearly all of them are touchy about the length 
of time they have been here,^^ replied the attendant 
sneeringly. 
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'' Does that indicate that even the lowest cases are 
susceptible either to feelings of shame or pride ? ^^ I 
inquired. 

'^ It indicates nothing,'^ was the snappish reply ; 
'^ it only shows that they are all a tricky and" deceit- 
ful pack of scoundrels/^ 

Not wishing to prolong the interview, I ended it 
then and there. 



ilc 



Supper had passed and the time had arrived when 
the caterer had promised to lend me a pack of cards. 
The Senator, Frisco, Thaddeus, and I were to make 
up the party* Frisco was the nephew of a great 
railway king on the Pacific coast ; Thaddeus was the 
sad-eyed young man with the pink whiskers. The 
game of whist was chosen at the request of the 
Senator ; for my part I thought one game would do 
as well as another, and I did not expect to witness 
any exhibition of skill among the players. Throwing 
round for partners, the cards decided that Frisco 
and I were to play the Senator and his " sad-eyed ^^ 
companion. My partner won the deal from the 
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Senator^ by cutting a tray. Frisco shuffled, then 
dealt four to each player and — stopped. 

'^ Go on/^ urged the Senator impatiently. 

Frisco started up, as if from a reverie, resumed 
the dealing, and finally exhausted the pack — ^a small 
club becoming the trump card. 

It was Thaddeus^ lead. He studied his hand 
until the Senator nudged him under the table, after 
which he played the ten of diamonds. I, as second 
hand, tossed on the tray of the suit ; the Senator 
had, apparently, only a seven for ' high,^ and Frisco 
slammed down the ten of clubs, muttering — ^^ Seven 
and three are ten, two tens with ' big casino,' " 
and, placing the trick in front of him, he faced a 
card, as he whispered, " A sweep.*' 

Before leading back, Frisco looked at the table 
several times ; when, seeing us all waiting for him, 
he mechanically laid down the four of diamonds — ^in 
utter violation of the best known rule of whist. 
Thaddeus followed with the jack of spades — much 
to my surprise, for if he were short of diamonds, 
why didn't he trump ? His partner did not inter- 
fere, and I certainly was not there to start a dispute. 
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I quietly played the ace of diamonds, and as the 
Senator had a small one, I won the trick. Before 
I could take up the cards the pink-whiskered man 
at my right, raked them all in with .the joyful 
exclamation : — " Hurrah for my Left." The Senator 
at once disputed Thaddeus' right to the trick, and 
adjudged it mine. As I pushed it across to my 
partner, he winked again in the same self-satisfied 
air — ^as if he were cheating somebody — and, facing 
a card as before, laid this trick upon the other. 

The doubt on my coUeague^s face was now under- 
stood : Ae was playing casino, and (another discovery 
succeeded this one in an instant), the sad-eyed man 
was amusing himself at euchre. 

Seeing the perplexity which this curious discovery 
awakened in me and not knowing its true cause, the 
Senator said, aside, ^' Don't bother to explain any- 
thing to them — ^they^re lunies : we are the only hard- 
heads at the table.'^ 

It was now my lead, and as I had the ace and king 
of spades I concluded to try that suit. I led the ace 
and without the slightest hesitation the Senator 
trumped with a tray. My partner tossed down the 
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five of the trump suit, and Thaddeus followed my 
lead like an honest man. It was Frisco's trick, and 
I could see that he was bubbling over with glee at 
our success. I handed the cards to him, he winked 
as before, faced one as he muttered, " Three sweeps 
and big casino.'' 

The lead again belonged to my colleague. He did 
not require any waking, but at perfect random as it 
seemed, played the right suit — a small heart. Thad- 
deus, contrary to Hoyle, played the queen. I had 
the king in my fingers and was about to toss it on 
the table when my attention was suddenly diverted 
from the game to the Senator. His face was ex- 
pressionless as the Sphynx. He held only five cards 
in his hand — the other five had disappeared — ^and he 
did not seem to intend to play. The others grew as 
restless and gazed at him with as much surprise as 
I. Not a word was spoken, and the tableau re- 
mained unchanged until the Senator gravely said, — 

'^ I raise it a hundred.'' 

Then, lowering his nose, as if looking over a pair 
of eye-glasses, he glanced unconcernedly around the 
group. 
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Prior to that moment in this game, there had 
been at least two sane whist-players; but the 
Senator's wandering mind had now returned to the 
" lang syne'* haven of " bluff/' 



FRISCO. 

[Casino.] 







SOMERS. 

[Whist.] 



The idiosyncrasies of Frisco and Thaddeus had 
not startled me, for they had exposed their weakness 
in the first hand : but now even the Senator had been 
added to their mysterious zone. 

A horrible shudder ran over me, and I clutched 
my cards convulsively — counted and re-counted 
them to make sure that I, at least, knew what game 
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I was playing, and that my mind had not deserted 
me. 

"You all stay out V^ queried the Senator, observ- 
ing, although wrongly interpreting, the expression 
upon my countenance. " 1^11 make it a jack-pot, if 
you say so?'' 

Frisco grinned in .his sickening fashion ; Thaddeus 
laughed outright. 

" We'll get the cards and spades,'' said my partner 
to me. 

"Take it, if you have to use the Right," sug- 
gested Thaddeus to his colleague. 

"If you all stay out the money is mine," said the 
Senator, as he quietly bunched his hand and reached 
for an imaginary pot in the middle of the table. 

While the old man's attention was diverted, I 
reached over and took up his hand. He had saved 
" a full " — three queens and two aces. 

" The trick can't be yours, unless you trump it," 
said Thaddeus sneeringly. 

" That's so," muttered Frisco doubtingly, — ^with- 
out the faintest idea of what he was talking about. 

"I'll teach you a game worth two of yours. 



>j 
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fairly hissed the Senator, leaning forward to slap 
his partner in the face. 

An attendant came running into the room, seized 
the cards, and dispersed the party. 

Thus began, progressed, and ended the strangest 
game at cards in which I ever joined. 

The abrupt close of our sport was soon followed 
by the order to go to bed. 

* * * 

I had now prepared everythmg for the beginning 
of my work upon a diagram of the mad-house's in- 
terior. A large stiff piece of newspaper had been 
surreptitiously obtained and hidden away during the 
day, and the number of the doors in both halls had 
been carefully counted. I was no sooner locked 
up, therefore, than I began the work, and prose- 
cuted it long into this and each of the two following 
nights. When completed, the diagram formed a 
large and rough original from which the cut on a 
preceding page was made. During each night, as 
I stood at the window working patiently with the 
wooden bodkin at long intervals, I heard stray lines 
of a low and moumftil song. A lost soul bewailing 
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its hopeless doom. Through the long night I heard 
it, and, like a lullaby, it soothed me to rest. 

On the dreary morning, after my first night's 
work, I was sitting at a window in the Liberty Hall, 
and by my side was Doctor Otto. After many 
acts of kindness — shown the invalid in every manner 
in my power — I had on this occasion succeeded in 
shaking him by the hand and in seeing him smile. 
His was not a smile of intelligence, but of thank- 
fulness, such as he gave to Hercules — who loved 
and worshipped the old German professor " because 
of his fame in the other world,'' and the great 
benefits which he, dead, had left to poor. humanity. 
, The old Professor enjoyed better health than 
might have been expected ; but, morally speaking, 
his case seemed desperate — incurable. His mental 
condition was very strange. He appeared to no 
longer take any part in this world ; he spoke to 
nobody, recognized nobody, but always seemed 
planning with, following, and talking to imaginary 
beings. The persons by whom he was surrounded 
appeared to him as nonentities — ^he looked at them, 
yet did not appear to see them. He seemed to 
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suffer if his vision was obstructed by a living being 
Tvhile he pondered; when a human voice reached 
his ear he seemed to treat it as a sound from 
another world ; he was only contented when alone, 
and communing with his familiar invisibles. When, 
occasionally, the doctor did approach, and asked 
the patient as to his health, he always replied, " Oh, 
I^m well," then turned his back, and walked 
away. 

The Professor and I were looking out into the 
little yard, enclosed by the fence and the wing of 
the building. There two frantic madmen were 
seen dashing their heads against the fence. A 
grizzly, long-haired man stood upon a bench ut- 
tering, with wild gesticulations, a temperance 
harangue, while an audience of four distempered 
creatures, seated on the sod before him, applauded 
by gnashing their teeth and rolling their eyes. 
Near us, in the room, crouched two of these hybrids 
—neither human nor devilish, only impish. 

Suddenly the silent, ever uncomplaining sufferer 
at my side turned and looked into my face. His 
eyes were clear, and Eeason looked out through 

o 
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them. His whole face then took a cast of horror 
and despair. 

''O * * * mein * * * Gk)tt ! ''— were 
the words he uttered. 

The most reverential, supplicating, sorrowful 
prayer that mortal dying ever lisped, or living 
heard. 

Then, the expression of beseeching sympathy, 
of sudden hope, of horror at his position, of dread 
for the future, and of rational sensibility, faded 
from the eyes, as I, helpless and mute, sat with the 
burning tears running down my cheeks. His gaze 
was no longer at me, but through me, and beyond. 
The shudder that ran over his frame communicated 
its awful reality to me. The sad countenance 
changed as though a shadow crossed it, and that 
terribly heart-broken look of unfathomably hopeless 
despair was succeeded by the old smile — so devoid 
of appeal for sympathy, so absent of all hope, so 
lost to all care. 

I had seen that most dreadful crisis in a lunatic^s 
life — the rational moment in which he first realized 
« his lost condition. 
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I turned away, feeling a terror I had never known 
before. In front stood old Hawkins, who, unknown 
to me, had been watching us. 

Pointing to the fallen man whom I had just left, 
he said, as usual, — 

" Look at It.^' Again he chuckled, " Look at It.'' 



In every man's heart there is an abyss into which 
he dares not look ; and no one dies without having 
at some moment of his life glanced once into this 
dark depth and wished he had never been born. 
At such a moment there can be only one thought : 
'^ Let the end come quickly." 



Hie Count became daily a more interesting 
stiidyi He was of the highly suspicious type, and it 
wastherefore very difficult at first to get acquainted 
with^him. On one of ^^ the red-letter dinner " days— 
or when tarts were served for dessert — the caterer 
had not served the Count with any, and, without 
the slightest hesitation, reaching across the table, 
he took mine. Instead of making any complaints, 
as he doubtless supposed I would, I pretended not 

o2 
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to notice the act, and contented myself with, half 
a dinner, in hopes of currying favour with the un- 
genial man. I found it impossible, however, to 
obtain another ration for myself, the attendants in- 
timating that I ought to have resorted to a fight, 
if necessary, to recapture the food. On the follow- 
ing day I divided my pudding with the Count, and 
at the succeeding breakfast gave him half of my 
bread. The consequence was, that in four days 
the imaginary nobleman and I were on fair speak- 
ing terms. 

* * * 

I now learned that preparations were making for 
the usual visit of the Board of Trustees. The early 
hour at which the patients had been hurried off to 
bed on the previous evening was explained when 
I saw that the walls had been whitewashed during 
the night. This afternoon, while the patients were 
all locked up together in the front room the floors 
of the entire building were scrubbed, and at night 
each " boarder ^^ slept in a damp cell. 

The visitors came on the following day. When I 
saw them crossing the lawn I took my seat in a 
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comer of the corridor where I should escape special 
observation, for several years^ experience as a news 
gatherer about the city had brought me into con- 
tact with them. I knew them all. 

First entered Jefferson Hyde, Superintendent 
of the Thin Skin Company of The Swamp, and 
Trustee of the Young Sinners' Salvation Society. 
Out of his pocket stuck the manuscript of a ringing 
article on political reform, which, I could not help 
thinking, would have read well beside a letter to the 
Superintendent of Buildings, offering a bribe of 
200 dollars for the privilege of erecting a tenement 
house for the poor, which should not comply with 
the law in respect to fire-escapes. He • was the 
*' bogus '^ patron of art, the toady to a great editor 
now dead, boasted of a half-hour's conversation 
with the President upon the third-term question — 
altogether, he was the embodiment of vanity 
and superciliousness. The rational inhabitants of 
New York knew him so well that even the lunatic 
population bad taken the measure of his humanity. 
He opened and looked into several cells as if to see 
that the doors were properly on their hinges ; he 
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gazed at the wretched quarters in which the 
patients were fed, and forgot that when he was an 
apprentice boy he was lodged better for two dollars 
a week than were his present wards for ten times 
as much. He passed the Senator without a nod of 
recognition, although I remembered that he had, 
only a few years before, 'lobbied '^ for a whole 
week in Washington to secure an invitation to one 
of the old gentleman's grand dinners at Welcker's. 
But that was time past, and the Senator had pro- 
bably given his last reception. 

By his side walked Rodney Rondaway, Managing 
Director of the China Bank, prim, neat, polite, a 
man of the world without dissimulation. He ap- 
peared to be anxious to complete the examination 
« 

in order to return to Wall Street before the third 
call of the Stock Exchange. His face was frank 
and confident ; he would have organized a '^ corner '' 
against his best friend in the same off-hand manner 
in which he would have subscribed a hundred 
dollars for a charitable purpose, or risked triple 
the amount upon a favourite yacht, or a '^ call *' at 
Morrissey^s. Decidedly a man of caprice, although 
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he did not acknowledge the fact, all his good and 
bad actions were governed by it. Therefore it is 
due to him to say that had the thought entered his 
mind he would have inquired after the health of 
each sufferer, and, while the humour lasted, would 
have made an effort to correct all abuses which had 
been brought to his notice. As it was, however, 
he merely glanced at the chairs and benches to see 
if they were broken, but passed the patients with- 
out asking if their heads were broken. The furni- 
ture was capital, while the sick men were only raw 
material out of which prospective dividends were 
to be realized : one cost money but the other could 
be had for the asking. 

The third director was a man of different mould. 
Carelessly dressed, from a brown felt hat to a badly 
shined pair of shoes, he bore the stamp of a man of 
heart rather than of head. I saw at once that he 
had come with the desire to ascertain the exact con- 
dition of the establishment, that he respected the 
few rights which poor lunatics should possess, and 
that to him the human face became no less divine 
when Eeason had forsaken it. There was nothing 
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in the man^s manner or dress to commend him to 
his colleagues, but there was everything in his face 
to invite the confidence of the frail shadows who 
saw in his smile the written language of his heart. 
And because he was such a man, Doctor Quotidian 
hung like Mephistopheles to the arm of Faust, and 
by his presence defeated every attempt on the part 
of the invalids to whisper even one little prayer 
for pity into their willing benefactor^s ear. 

Thus they came and went, — the first two like 
fleeting shadows, recked not of whether going or 
coming; the third like a single sunbeam which 
enters a cellar and for a moment hovers over a 
drooping plant, thence to pass across the floor until 
it vanishes without leaving any mark behind. 

They descended the spiral stairway at the end of 
the extension, and were gone : the inspection had 
occupied exactly three minutes ! 



Nothing promotes more eflTectually the good work- 
ing of a lunatic asylum than the frequent visits of 
its managers or directors, who should spend hours — 
not minutes — ^in familiar conversation and association 
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with the insane, listening to their remarks and learn- 
ing their wants. There is a very false impression 
that neither the remarks of an insane person nor his 
complaints are worthy of attention ; but it is a posi- 
tive fact — and I am assured of this by one of the 
most experienced doctors of the insane in Europe, 
and one of the ablest in America — that lunatics are 
not only very accurate in their statements concern- 
ing the material facts which come under their imme- 
diate notice, but also that when cured they usually 
retain a very correct and vivid recollection of the 
events which occurred during their confinement in 
an asylum, and of the treatment they there received. 
The information thus obtained may be highly im- 
portant to the managers, and it would be of the 
greatest value to the physicians of the institution in 
their daily practice. 

No proper asylum or hospital for the treatment 
of insanity can exist without strict adherence to a 
well-considered system of classification. As will be 
seen hereafter, there was little pretence of anything 
of the kind at Baldric^s. The proof of this does not, 
necessarily, rest upon the assertions of the writer ; 
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that insanity does not always tnanifest itself in 
menfcal weakness — ^as usually understood — ^but that 
occasionally the first alarming symptoms of brain 
dissolution are to be detected in the sudden develop- 
ment of an abnormal quickness of perception and 
readiness of intelligent speech. The reductio ad 
absurdum test^ as applied to such a theory^ has 
already been pointed out in The Prologue, but the 
physician to whom I refer does not hesitate to 
grapple with the simple propositiou in aU its diffi- 
culties, and to insist that both theory and rule have 
their exceptions.* 

These words are only prefatory to what I have 



* If I am not at fault, Dr. Maudsley has also given 
some attention to this very point. In his " Responsibility 
in Mental Diseases," he says : " There can be little, if any, 
doubt in the minds of those who do not subscribe to the 
Mohammedan faith, that an epileptic seizure was the occasion 
of Mohammed's first vision and revelation, and that, de- 
ceived or deceiving, he made advantage of his distemper to 
beget himself the reputation of a divine authority. The 
character of his vision was exactly of that kind which medical 
experience shows to be natural to epilepsy. Similar visions, 
which are believed in as realities and truths by those who 
have them, occur not unfrequently to epileptic patients con- 
fined in asylums. For my part, I would as soon believe 
there was deception in the trance that converted Saul the 
persecutor into Paul the Apostle, as believe that Moham- 
med at first doubted the reahty of the events which he saw in 
his vision." 
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since learned regarding an incident in Bullion's life, 
which occurred within a fortnight of his incarcera- 
tion. The story has no special reference to the 
learned theory evolved above. 

During the few days of financial distrust which 
preceded the great panic which caused the fall of 
the house of Bullion and Co., the equally well-known 
firm of Nogood Brothers, stock-brokers, had been 
regarded with growing suspicions. They owed 
$3000 (£600) to Bullion and Co., and the head of 
the last-named firm, having heard the rumours, had 
found it impossible to sell their paper even at a 
ruinous sacrifice. He knew that if the usual col- 
lector were sent, he would precipitate their failure 
and get no money. So, when their note fell due, 
he put on his hat, and strolled into the oflSce of 
Nogood Brothers. They received him courteously, 
and, without his asking, handed him a cheque upon 
the Twentieth National Bank — a thoroughly solvent 
institution, but in a distant part of the city. The 
old broker was almost thrown ofE his guard by their 
suavity of manner, but he lost no time in driving 
up town to the Twentieth — where he was, of course. 
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racter. Prior to this time he had not especially 
attracted my attention, and I had begun to think 
that my slight courtesies had been wasted upon 
him. 

A startling piece of news had been brought into 
the Lodge this morning, by Carrot, to the effect 
that a former patient, who had been sent home 
because his friends could no longer pay his keeping, 
had set fire to his house and burned up his family. 
The Count introduced the subject to me after break- 
fast as we sat near each other, and startled me by 
the sneering way in which he exclaimed, — 

" Ridley is one of us. Of course, he's not respon- 
sible for his acts either to God or man/' And then 
he laughed in that wildly triumphant tone, heard 
only when a maniac knows real joy. 

There was more infidelity in that devilish jeer 
than in all the atheistical books ever printed. 

"For instance,'' said he, turning to me, "if I 
should feel inclined to throw you down at this 
moment and gnaw your jugular vein asunder, the 
law could do nothing with me." 

" Very true," said I, with all the coolness at my 
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command, but feeling an acute desire to change the 
subject, as I saw the ugly glare of his eyes. 

Fortunately there passed us at this moment a new 
face — strange in its singular brightness — whose 
story I shall tell at this point. He was an epileptic, 
and, although quartered in another hall, roamed at 
will through the entire buildings. He was a quiet, 
decorous man of perhaps fifty years of age ; carried 
a pass-key, shaved himself, and took entire care of 
both himself and his wardrobe. He left the building 
alone whenever he pleased, without telling or 
asking any one either as he departed or returned, 
and passed entire days walking about the crowded 
streets of the city. Staunton seemed to be clear- 
headed, and I only learned weeks afterward, when 
too late to aid him, that for several years the physi- 
cians had, by depriving him of money, prevented 
him from visiting his relatives in a neighbouring 
State, and that he was bound by a pledge made to 
them— considered by him dishonourable to break — 
not to go without their permission. The asylum 
authorities by making to his friends such statements 
as they pleased, induced them to believe that every 

p 
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statement of fact regarding his sanity, which he 
wrote them in his communications, was additional 
proof of his insanity. The management insisted 
that the absence of any complaints was a gaarantee 
of the perfection of their establishment. But 
regarding this man I have to-day a more startling 
fact to state than any other that came under my 
notice. 

The narrative of my stay in the Baldric Asylum 
as first published, contained a complete exhibit of 
the statistics of the institution, its receipts, expendi- 
tures, and profits (showing, by the way, a net income 
of 9848Z. I65. Od. per annum, after all deductions) 
which were obtained in an underground manner by 
another attache of the journal which I served, and 
which I have every reason for believing came from 
a subordinate in the employ of the asylum, who 
sold his information at his own price. However 
this may be, I am satisfied that this patient was 
innocent of any complicity in the transaction. 

The unusual liberties which he had been granted, 
however, made him the object of suspicion, and I 
have every reason for thinking that his movements 
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were carefully watched by a private detective, or an 
employe of the institution. About two weeks after 
the expose^ as I was walking down Broadway, 
Staunton stopped me, and, in a rather longer 
conversation than I thought advisable, thanked me 
for the reforms which the escapade had already 
effected. This meeting must have been seen and a 
part of our talk overheard by some employ^, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, of the Baldric Asylum. 

The result of this encounter, or the like in- 
discretion of telling that he had met me, was that 
this man, who had had his Kberty as a sane patient 
for months, was actually kidnapped and hustled off 
to an asylum in another part of the State, where he 
^has remained closely imprisoned as a desperate 
lunatic ever since. I make this last charge with 
the full facts in my possession. 

Il.ere was no change in his den.eanonr bo far as 
diligent inquiry, made through the medium of a 
nurse who has since been friendly to me, can elicit. 

I have also learned since that a patient named 
Estrada, had been confined in the Baldric Asylum 
as long as his board was paid. His friends failing 

p 2 
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to famish the means, he was s^it to Blackwell's 
Island AsYlmn, where he was kept several weeks^ 
and then disrharged by the physician becaoae he 
was perfectly sane. 

*** 

After Staunton had oonTeraed a few moments 
with Harmony, he departed: the Goant resomed 
his conversation, and I was gratified to hear that he 
had changed the sabject. I moved oat of the reach 
of the Count's arms, and Harmony took my place. 
Taming my attention to Bytheway Brown, who 
was slowly taming himself round in a comer, the 
two persons near me passed oat of my thoughts 
until my ear detected the confidential voice of the 
Count as he remarked, — 

'' I am sure that Fm possessed of devils.'' 

"Why, my dear fellow," said Harmony, in the 
patronizing tone which he always used when giving 
counsel to his inferiors, " such a thing is not 
possible in these days." 

'' And they take the form of snakes," persisted 
the man with the imaginary title. 

'^ Qaite absurd," reiterated the ex-merchant, rather 
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annoyed. " Don't you recollect how all the devils 
went into a herd of swine, which ran down a steep 
place into the sea and drowned themselves ? '^ 

'' Triie enough, I had forgotten/' said the Count, 
pretending to recollect something which he had 
never known. , 

'^ That was the end of all devils on this earth/' 
declared the late weigher of teas in a tone that 
forbade further doubt or discussion. He then 
strolled away to look after the comforts of his 
guests. 

Harmony affected, and indeed possessed, an 
extensive knowledge of the Bible, which he im- 
proved every opportunity to display. 

"But I do see them sometimes," said the Count, 
moving up to me on the bench. 

'^ See what ?" I asked rather cautiously. 

" Snakes." 

" I hope not." 

'^ Yes," he said sadly. '^ I know that I am going 
to be sick." 

Oh, no ; you are not," I tried to reassure him. 
It is a very curious, thing about this delirium 
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tremens," he explained^ in a perfectly rational 
way. ''The first symptom of coming trouble 
is that you see something very disagreeable — 
generally a snake— lying coiled up on the floor 
THBBB — watching you. Now, if you can convince 
yourself that this awful phenomenon is an effect 
of the imagination, you are safe. But once you let 
the idea possess you that it is a real snake — ^you^re 
gone. Then the dreadful reality drives you wild. 
It will make any living man crazy to have a snake 
watching him.'' 

The last sentence struck me as particularly 
terrible from the way in which it was spoken. It 
was both declarative and interrogative. 

" I have seen it tOfday/' he continued, trying to 
reassure himself; " but I have put it down.'* 

He sprang up, and literally rushed away; but the 
air which swept through the corridor bore me the 
words; — 

'' You're not a real snake — ^not a real snake," 

Already his mind recognized the presence of his 
demon, while the faint glimmer of departing reason 
was seen in the fruitless efforts to cast it off. It 
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seems to be possible in such cases as this for the 
mental faculties to struggle a while, and that it is 
only after the nerves have reproduced this impres- 
sion a great number of times that reason is over- 
powered. 

The Count disappeared from the table that day, 
I never saw him again. 

He had gone raving mad. 

The Count had been quite communicative to 
Frisco^ and had told him much regarding his 
malady^ and the manner in which the dreadful 
snake-poison had been first taken into his system. 
Frisco repeated the story to me on the day follow- 
ing the Count's disappearance. 

'^ ' I was in the house of a brother-in-law, who re- 
sided in Madison Avenue,' the Count began/' said 
Frisco, striking a thoughtful attitude, as though he 
were trying to recall the exact language. " ' This 
relative had a mania for relic-hunting, and in his 
extensive travels had accumulated a large and 
curious collection of zoological and mineral speci- 
mens. He was a thorough scholar, and, although 
peculiar and selfish, was a highly esteemed member 
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of several scientific societies. It was his declared 
intention to present his collection to Columbia 
College^ upon his death. Begarding the care of his 
specimens^ the old gentleman had many original 
ideas. He insisted that when kept in the light, the 
delicate hues upon the skins of reptiles, immersed in 
liquor, gradually faded out until the hide assumed 
the cream colour or the dark tan shade, seen in all 
zoological collections. Now, old Hodmandod was 
not a novice in his business, and was anxious to 
preserve the colour of his wares until the day of 
presentation. For that purpose he had a dark 
closet built in the centre of the third floor of his 
mansion.^ Here the Count rested in his narrative,'' 
said Frisco. " ' I was recovering from a long ill- 
ness,' he slowly resumed ; ' during which I had been 
irrational at times, and had required the constant 
care of a nurse, but I was finally adjudged out of 
danger. On a fatal afternoon, thinking me asleep, 
my nurse left the room, locking the door behind 
him» For days I had suffered from an intolerable 
thirst, which, in reply to my appeals, the physician 
viiinly tried to assuage with water. No sooner 
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had my guardian left the apartment, than, forgetting 
my weak bodily state in the burning desire of the 
moment, I e-r-a-w-1-e-d out upon the floor. For 
the first time, I observed a door in the wall, which 
appeared to lead to the front of the house. It 
promised freedom! Finding it fastened, however, 
I wrenched off the leg of a chair, and, having 
crushed the lock, the door yielded. I sprang 
forward — only to find myself in a closet without 
other exit than that by which I had entered. 
Feeling about the wall for another door, my hands 
encountered shelves, and, upon them, large jars of 
glass. Seizing one( of the bottles and applying it to 
my nostrils, I found that it contained the one thing 
in the whole world that I was searching for — ' 
Alcohol/ There was no light in the place, but my 
sense of smell was ample guarantee. Wrenching 
out the large glass stopper, I drank — the deepest, 
deadliest draught of my life. I drank until a cold 
and clammy something touched my lips. I stag- 
gered to the light, where frigid horror com- 
pleted my bodily wreck. The jar dropped from 
my grasp, and we (horrible unity !) measured our 
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sunlight for a long, long time. He is said to be 
very dangerous, although he used to obey me like a 
child; but, then, it seems such a great while since I 
have seen him/* 

" Did he appear much worse when last you saw 
him ?'* I inquired. 

''Awfully changed,** replied Hercules, running 
on as if communing with his own thoughts. '' When 
I first knew him he was young, and gay, and 
happy. We were acquaintances in the world ; but 
when I died, I lost sight of him. After I had been 
here an eternity of time, the ghost of a man, with a 
young-looking face, entered. He was pale and wan. 
There was nought, only sorrow, in his countenance. 
Long hair, prematurely grey, streamed over his 
shoulders. It was Anton ! I rushed to his side, 
but he had forgotten me. Still, this was not to be 
wondered at ; we had been separated so long. What 
was his age then ? Let me see : he couldn't have 
been more than three or four hundred years old. 
Oh, he was young — ^** 

Together we walked the entire length of the hall 
without either of us breaking the silence. 
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" Would yoa care to know more about my friend 
Anton?'' Hercules slowly resumed. 

^^ Indeed I should/' was my reply. 

" Anton was born in the city of New York, of 
wealthy parents," began Hercules. " He was a 
bright child, and developed great aptness in his 
studies. He soon evinced a wonderful love for music, 
and before he was grown it became the passion of his 
soul. There was nothing practical about his nature. 
He lived in a dream. It seemed fortunate that he was 
bom rich. A poor boy with his delicate tempera- 
ment would have died young, and by hi^ own hand. 
There are some beings who were never intended to 
earn their bread. He was one of these. He had a 
woman's heart; a man's enthusiasm — impulsive- 
ness. By this I would not indicate that he was 
indolent, profligate, or vicious. Far from it ! He 
was' an exemplary young man — moral, temperate, 
unselfish. His fancy — or hobby, as it was called — 
took him abroad, and several years were passed 
under the tuition of the best German masters. 
When he returned, his execution of the most diffi- 
cult music was so marvellous that some of his 
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We stopped in our walk before a bench : Hercules 
aud I sat down. 

"When too late, came the eflForts to drive out 
the all-controlHng spirit,^' continued my companion. 
" The fated inevitable climax was only precipitated. 
Anton's physician ordered that he be kept from the 
piano. The instrument was locked up in a store- 
room. Anton's misery knew no bounds : he mourned 
its absence as the death of a dear and cherished 
companion. He grew rapidly worse. He composed 
and sung for hours at a time a requiem to departed 
happiness ; he deified the piano and worshipped it. 
Finally he died. Then he came here. All he 
brought with him out of the Past was that death- 
song which, month by month, year by year, has 
grown shorter, until now nought remains, only the 
mere fragment which at midnight you'll hear him 
smg. 

The story of a single life was finished : there was 
nothing to be added. The singer and the song had 
a new fascination for me. 

Hercules stood up to leave me, when Harmony 

'^"oached and politely accosted my companion, — 
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'' What is your height, may I ask ? 

'^Six feet and two inches/^ was the respectful 
reply. 

^^ Thank you : that was exactly my height once/' 
said Harmony, as he bowed and returned to his 
chair. 

I was disposed to smile, until I looked into 
Hercules* face. 

^^ That's very sad/' mused Hercules. "In two 
or three hundred years that poor fellow won't be 
anything at all." 

He appeared to think much of this incident, for 
he referred to it several times during that after- 
noon. It was evident that he implicitly believed 
the story. I was curious to know at the time 
whether or not he was troubled with a dread that 
at some future time he too would grow small. 
''Trouble does wear a man down," was the last 
reference he made to the subject as we parted for 
the night. 

Having secured a scrap of paper, with a fine 
splinter which I had picked out of the floor, I 
prepared the lines of a musical score; and that 
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night I secured — ^in an imperfect form, it is true, — 

the theme of Antonys tedious song. It is a sample 

« 

of maniac music^ pure and simple, devoid of all 
romance. 
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This was the monotonous refrain that Anton sang 
over and over again to himself — solenm, weird, 
grotesque — ^a sort of wailing song, e cry of anguish 
retold through the long dreary hours of the night 
like the nun for ever telling her beads. The upper 
notes were, of course, all he sang, but in my ear the 
whole sad harmony was ringing ^as it is here ap- 
pended; and so these few notes told in my heart 
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their story of woe, as clearly as Dives' wail for a 
drop of water indicated the unfathomable bitterness 
of his anguish and despair. 

It was Saturday night, and, as I lay awake 
listening to Anton's song, I thought of all the 
peaceful, quiet homes in the great village of Man- 
hattan, of how gladly the tired workman hailed the 
end of the week, and of the calm solemnity of the 
coming day. 

The night was dreadful as ever — even the sun 
appeared to rise later because it was Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Before I was fully awakened there came into my 
cell, through the grated windows, the soft tinkle of 
a bell. It was evidently very far away, but its 
murmured monotone came to my ear across the 
meadows and valleys intervening. I have since 
learned that it was the convent bell at Fort 
Washington, two miles distant, announcing a ser- 
vice of thanks for salvation and sanity. But at 
that moment, as I raised myself upon my elbow to 
listen, there drifted itito my mind a paragraph from 
an old report of the Baldric Asylum (for you must 
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kuow tliat the Institution is aged; ay^ and that 
the compilers of its reports are experienced) which 
read : — '' The new City Hall bell is frequently heard 
at this place: on the evening of February 26th^ 
1847, its intonations were so distinct and loud that 
a stranger would have believed it to be in the 
neighbourhood/'* I imagined that I saw the mad- 
men of Porty-odd listening to the tinkle of this bell. 

I arose, and, hurriedly dressing, went into the 
hall. 

At the end of the corridor by an open window 
I saw three silent motionless figures. Sure enough, 
there they were — ^listening to the bell— just as they 
stood thirty years ago ! 

* * * 
A cold and sloppy breakfast. Nothing to read, 
nothing to do except to sit and meditate upon the 
future — a dreary day of penance because it happened 
to be the Sabbath. 



* Twenty-fifth Annual Report (1847). The diary for that 
year would appear to have been written by one of the in- 
mates of the Lodge, if I may judge from the language. In 
July it is recorded that " There is no appearance of that 
Gorgon the potato rot." 
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A poor idiot who lived in the upper story (Hall XII.), 
but who messed in the common room of the two 
halls, and was known by the appellation of ^'Baby/^ 
was cruelly ill-treated that morning. He appeared 
not to be possessed of sufficient mental power to 
know when to come to his meals, or how to conduct 
himself. His walk from the upper hall to the 
breakfast-table was a journey always made with 
hesitancy, and after many pauses. He was gene- 
rally urged forward by Loenecker, his attendant. 

On this particular occasion, because ^^Baby^' hesi- 
tated rather more than usual to take his place on 
his bench, this heartless keeper seized the utterly 
absent-minded boy by the shoulder, and literally 
threw him across the breakfast-room, past the end 
of the table, when he again took hold of him and 
crushed him down upon the bench. The poor 
fellow uttered not a word of remonstrance, and the 
attendant at the other end of that table laughed 
boisterously at the idiot's bewilderment. 

I saw at a glance that Hercules had not yet 
arrived, and, in my heart, I thanked Heaven. Had 
he been present, there would have been a dreadful 
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scene, and the noble-hearted man would have paid 
the price of his humanity by another week in a dark 
cell, warmed by a strait-jacket and cheered with 
bread and water. 

The hour for chapel came, and, having expressed 
a desire to attend, I was told to ^'fall into'' a line 
which formed in Liberty Hall. Already in row I 
saw Harmony, Bullion, and Frisco. The column 
passed out through the front door, and across to the 
main edifice. Entering the basement door, the un- 
balanced squad moved forward over the stone floor, 
through a low doorway, past the bakery and kitchen, 
thence along a low brick-arched corridor, to the 
extreme southern end of the building. Two flights 
of stairs brought us to the second- floor above, and a 
few paces further march landed us in the chapel. 
Bleak, white and cheerless, such places of worship 
always are — why cannot they be otherwise ? Thd 
room was probably forty by eighteen feet, and con- 
tained a double row of plain benches, on which were 
seated about sixty patients of both sexes. This was 
my first and only sight of the femi^le inmates, A 
raised platform, at the end farthest from the door^ 
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served for pulpit and choir. A good cabinet-organ, 
under the charge of a fair young girl, furnished the 
music, and the singing by the congregation was 
rather better than I expected. The preacher evi- 
dently thought that anything would do for lunatics 
— or the manager of the asylum, who engaged him, 
did. We had a sermon about up to the standard of 
the most imbecile minds present on that occasion. 
Then followed the prayers, which were much better, 
and we all knelt or sat with bowed heads, listening 
to the words of piety as they flowed from the mouth 
of our spiritual leader. The room was quite warm, 
and the worthy man seemed to think that he had 
a right to occupy as much of the Almighty's time 
as he chose. The congregation was wrapt in most 
respectful silence, when suddenly I heard the 
ominous ^^ click, click, click,'' and sonorous voice 
of Bullion supplicated, '^ Oh, mighty Solomon, my 
margin must be made good." There was some 
confusion, considerable grinning, and a few laughed 
aloud ^ but the minister proceeded, and the scene 
soon passed out of memory in minds that deal only 
with the present. 
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In the reap of the room sat Dr. Baldric^ who, 
looking np from his prayer-book for an instant, 
smiled in the same cynical fashion in which we 
shall hereafter see him nuder totally different 
circumstances. 

Ab we walked home from chapel I contrived to 
join Harmony, and we had proceeded only a few 
paces beyond the door of the building, when the 
chaplain stepped up and mixed into our conver- 
sation. 

After hearing the remarks of the minister in 
thoughtful silence. Harmony suddenly said, — 

'' Do you know, I have entertained angels at my 
house — genuine angels, too ? " 

^' Harmony, you know that you are telling what 
is not so," replied the clergyman, with rather more 
acerbity than I fancied the occasion merited. 

" Don't you read in your Bible that angels came 
to Abraham's house and ate with him ? '' asked the 
imaginary millionaire, without replying to the taunt. 

^^ Certainly I do/' said the chaplain with much 
emphasis and dignity, unconscious of the pit that 
the lunatic was digging for him. 
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'^ Very well/' said Harmony, with chilling com- 
posure. "Does your Bible say, then, that angels 
shall not come to Harmony's house? Tell 
me. 

And the ex-tea-merchant thrust his hands deeper 
than ever into his pockets as he put this sophism, 
looking meanwhile at his opponent very much as 
he would have done at a man who wanted to 
deceive him in regard to the quality of a coffee 
sample. 

The worthy gentleman pretended not to hear 
correctly what had been said, and discovered all at 
once that the nearest road to his home led off at 
right angles to ours. 

* * * 

There was a new arrival in the Lodge on the 
following day. He was an old gentleman of fine 
personal appearance, though wildly strange and 
eccentric demeanour. His manner was exceedingly 
nervous, and at first I felt rather easier as I saw a 
nurse hurry him off into the corridor of the 
extension. But he reappeared at dinner-time, and 
I was glad to see that Frisco had been transferred 
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them for my board was therefore a benefac- 
tion/' 

He stopped^ I saw a shudder run down his entire 
frame^ and it was several seconds before he resumed. 

^' In this household there was a daughter. She 
was only in her eighteenth year, but the hard 
lessons of unaccustomed want had developed 
in her a precocity far beyond her years. Hers 
seemed a cool, calm resolution to marry in order that 
by tearing a husband's heart to shreds, she might 
wreak her vengeance upon the whole human family. 
But why anticipate ! I became deeply interested in 
this girl. At first I thought of offering to adopt her 
as a daughter : finding, however, that she betrayed 
no aversion to a nearer tie — ^though supposed to 
have looked with favour upon a suitor of her own 
years — I married her.'' 

Again T detected the same horrible shudder, and 
again the narrator ceased speaking. 

" I brought my young bride to a viUa on Long 
Island Sound, which I had purchased in the hope of 
making her future life happy with my own. But the 
whole dream of joy was a sickening delusion ; my 
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wife made no disguise of the fact that she had only 
chosen between the two bugbears of an elderly 
hnsband and a life of torturing poverty. She was 
bold in her contemptuous treatment of me ; while I 
did all in my power to hide from the world my 
miserable mistake. Such remained thesituation 
until about a year ago, when her former youthful 
suitor in Georgia paid us an unannounced visit. I 
counted the days until I saw the presumptuous visitor 
depart for Chicago ; but soon after this my wife 
became seriously indisposed, and remained wholly 
secluded in her own room. I was not permitted to 
visit her, but was informed from time to time of her 
increasing illness. I had just decided to insist upon 
the services of a physician, when the nurse shocked 
me with the news that her mistress had the small-pox, 
and begged that I should set out for Georgia to bring 
her relatives to what she feared was her death-bed. 
In my helpless misery and dismay I— the slave of a 
mad bride — started as I was bidden, but was stopped 
on my way, at Washington, by a telegram an- 
nouncing that my wife was dead. ! I have that 
message in this pocket. No, in this. Why, I 
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fiidered it an act of dirty to reply, " I do not know 
myself/' 

The most pitiful part of this story, to me at least, is 
to follow. Many days after obtaining my freedom, 
I heard the whole of this sad family history from the 
wife's own lips ; and while keeping sacred the feel- 
ings of a thoroughly repentant woman, I may say that 
the main facts regarding her crime and flight were 
true, but that, seeing the wrong she had done, when 
too late, she returned to New York. She had been 
gone a year, — tardy repentance, all will say,— and 
what had happened to her husband during that time 
she knew not. But, when she heard that he was a 
madman and she the cause, her future course was 
resolved upon at once. In brief, I found her 
struggling to support herself upon the scant frac- 
tion of her income that remained after providing 
for her invalid husband. His fortune had disap- 
peared utterly in the year that had intervened ; but 
having lost all else, she still possessed a trifling sum 
of money, with which she truly reasoned could 
be obtained the only solace her former partner could 
ever know. The few hundred pounds' worth of 
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insurance stock, whicli he had given her only the 
day before she deserted him, she now devoted to 
giving him the protection and care of what she 
supposed to be the best asylum in the land. 

She it was, who, denied the privilege of seeing 
him, penitently and lovingly sent her victim, almost 
daily, a basket of flowers and dainty edibles which 
might have cheered his heart had they ever reached 
him. But they never did. 

* * * 

^^You promised to tell me about your escape," 
said* I to Frisco, during a dull afternoon. ''This 
would be as good a time as any.*' 

" One dark winter night,'' began the Califomian, 
in a dramatic manner, '' the wind howled round 
the old brown buildings, and over the icy roads. 
The time was early in January of last year. I had 
on the previous day possessed myself of a key to 
the main door, and knew that if I could reach it I 
was sure of release. I had a small pocket-knife 
which, more than a month before, I had coaxed 
from a friend who came to visit me. I had assured 
myself that by cutting about one-third through 
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the tliickness of the door I could reach the keyhole, 
and gain my freedom by means of the key which 
was in my pocket. The back of the lock had been 
protected by a thin iron plate set into the wood 
on the inside of the door, but on a former occasion 
when all were at breakfast I had unscrewed the 
lock and, having taken off this guard, had replaced 
it. I waited ever so patiently that night for the 
keeper, Bradley, to stop playing ^ You'll remember 
me' on that tuneless violin which you have heard 
so often — ^he's stationed in the hall above now. 
It was nearly midnight before the fiddling stopped, 
and I waited a full hour longer, so that all might 
be still. I then vigorously attacked the thick 
wooden door with my penknife just over the key- 
hole. I worked away hopefully. But it had to 
be done most silently, for in the next room slept 
a most suspicious attendant, and every half-hour 
the gleam of a lantern under my door announced 
that the watchman was passing on his rounds. 
Every sound seemed to re-echo with startling dis- 
tinctness through the long corridor. At last it was 
done. Then dressing — all but my shoes, which 
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were stuflFed into the pockets of my overcoat — I 
left the room at a moment when I knew the watch- 
man to be at the other end of the building. The 
same key that unlocked my door opened three 
others for me, and I found myself in the open air. 
The distance between the mad-house and the fence 
was soon traversed. Both stockings were soaked 
through, but with some eflfort the shoes were 
donned, and then I set off for the city, well know- 
ing that the old adage about moneyless travellers 
singing before thieves did not apply to the fugitive 
from mad-house keepers. I soon had practical 
illustration of this. In five days two men appeared 
at my room in a hotel in Madison Square, forced 
me to go with them, and brought me back here, 
where my former jailer has continued the same 
cruel restraint. Cracked or not, I don't see why I 
should be treated as a convict.^' 

With what little experience I had gained I did 
not need to be told that an inmate of the Lodge 
was as completely deprived of his liberty as a 
convict in Sing Sing or Newgate. Although an 
institution at which each boarder or his friends paid 

b2 
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a fixed sum per week, he was denied a host of 
minor privileges which, had they been granted, 
would have quieted his mind, but the refusal of 
which undoubtedly aggravated his disease. Espe- 
cially is this true of such as suffered from softening 
of the brain in the earlier stages of the malady. 
The poor unfortunate discovered when too late that 
he had placed himself in the custody of nurses, 
whose duties, as laid down, placed every restric- 
tion imaginable upon his comfort and his move- 
ments. 

Leaving the restricted range of mere personal 
experience in the Baldric institution, and dealing 
with abstract facts, it is readily seen that the power, 
or rather licence, possessed by the governing board 
of an insane asylum under bad laws, enables them, 
to do far more than merely incarcerate their vic- 
tims. Their grasp can reach even into neighbour- 
ing states to pluck a man from his own hearth-stone. 
Like a woman charged with witchcraft in the old 
Puritan days, the man against whom the taint of 
lunacy is brought to-day has none of the sacred 
civil rights which are accorded to the guiltiest 
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criminal. When a police-officer pursues a felon 
into a neighbouring state he must have a warrant 
from the Executive; and when that felon is con- 
victed and imprisoned, he knows for what and for 
how long. He knows that when his term of con- 
finement has ended, the strong-armed law that 
locked him up will open his prison-door again. 
Surely legislators are not so unskilful, and the 
English language is not so defective but that laws 
can be framed whereby the same watchfulness may 
be extended to the ward of a lunatic asylum that 
is exercised over the cell of a convicted felon ! 
Institutions that make yearly reports to the State 
Legislatures — printed, by the way, at public expense, 
if my experience as a Washington and an Albany , 
correspondent serves me, — and others that issue 
plausible appeals for assistance, whose very exis- 
tence depends upon popular permission, should 
never be allowed to close their doors against that 
thorough inspection which citizens have a right to 
demand. They should be deprived of their most 
potent weapon against society — Secrecy. Nor 
should their directors ever be permitted to envelope 
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themselves in a mantle of infallibility, or to con- 
stitute themselves the sole arbiters of a citizen's 
fitness to enjoy personal liberty. 

* * * 

The sun had now risen for the tenth time since I 
had voluntarily surrendered my liberty. A day 
second only in importance to the first one had 
begun. 

At four in the afternoon, Mr. Dinfor entered the 
front door of the asylum, and inquired for the 
physician in charge. Doctor Baldric received the 
visitor courteously, and plied him sedulously with 
questions which should have been asked when the 
Patient was admitted. The physician declared that 
the Patient was slowly showing signs of improvement, 
and Dinfor expressed genuine surprise on being 
acquainted with the fact that I had been placed in 
the maniac ward. He asserted that I had been 
quiet and harmless on the evening when I had been 
brought to the institution. " Did the symptoms 
change, and was violence manifested? " Dinfor 
asked. 

"No,'' replied the doctor. "He has not been 
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violent, bat excessively nervous and excitable, 
manifesting a desire to write to his friends, and tc 
leave the institution. He is convalescing slowly, 
but if lie were withdi^awn from the asylum, and 
returned to the city, in my opinion a relapse would 
certainly follow, after which he would become much 
worse than when he came under our care/* 

Mr. Dinfor insists that this whole conversation 
was one of the funniest experiences of his life ; and, 
as if to add to the humour of the occasion. Dr. Quoti- 
dian entered the room and joined the group, after 
shaking hands with the visitor. 

^' You say that my friend has expressed a desire 
to write ? '' asked Dinfor. '^ Neither his uncle nor 
I have received any reply. Has he written to either 
of us?'' 

'^ I do not know,'' said Doctor Baldric. " Quoti- 
dian, has Somers been allowed to write ? " 

^' Yes," answered the assistant. '^ I gave him a 
sheet of paper and an envelope, and he wrote a 
letter to Mr, Foster three days ago, which I have 
kept here, and shall not forward, because in it he 
asks to be taken out of the institution." 
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Do you mean to tell me that the letter has 
not been posted ? '' exclaimed Dinfor, with sur- 
prise. 

'^ I have thought best not to send it/' 

^' Patients^ then, are not at liberty to correspond 
with their relatives and friends ? '' demanded Dinfor, 
with much feigned earnestness. 

" Well, they are not strictly prohibited,'' rejoined 
Doctor Quotidian. '^ Many patients fancy that they 
are perfectly rational or that they are greatly abused, 
and we cannot consent that their friends shall be 
needlessly alarmed by thoughtless letters, " nor that 
the Board of Governors shall be troubled with ima- 
ginary grievances. Patients are allowed to write 
when they please, but the officers of the asylum 
exercise caution in sending the letters." 

Having delivered himself of these remarks with 
a professional look, the doctor took the letter from 
H closet where it had doubtless been laid away for 
hII time, and handed it to Dinfor. It had been 
di^tained three days, and, according to Doctor 
Quotidian's own statement of rules, would never 
have boon posted. The envelope had been tora 
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open, and Dinfor unhesitatingly unfolded and read 
the following harmless note : — 

The Baldric Asylttm, New York, 

Aug. 10th. 

My dear Uncle, — I am now so much better that, 
your family having returned from the sea- side, 
I hope you will come for me at once or send Mr. 
Dinfor with a letter of authority. Doctor Quotidian 
and the attendants have overburdened me with 
kindness. I am, your nephew, 

Felix Somers. 

While Dinfor was reading this brief epistle, the 
physician confirmed the statement of his chief that 
the Patient was gaining slowly, bat should 
not be discharged for seyeral months. ^^ If taken 
away from the asylum at this time,'^ said he, 
^^ excitement, nervousness, and a relapse will be 
inevitable. His uncle, Mr. Poster, should allow him 
to remain by all means, and should pay no attention 
to any letters which he may write. '^ 

"It would give me great pleasure to see my 
friend,^' said Dinfor, folding up the letter and 
putting it in his pocket. 
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" Oh ! that is qoite impossible," interrupted the 
doctor, 

'' Why BO ? *' queried Dinfor. 

* 

" Because it is an invariable rule, never departed 
from, not to permit anybody to see patients in the 
Lodge who are not relatives." 

'' But I must insist that an exception be made in 
this case," persisted IKnfor. '^ I came here with 
Mr. Somers, and certainly think that I am entitled 
to the privilege of seeing him." 

" The young man is in no condition to bear 
excitement, or to converse with any one at great 
length ; I must therefore reassert that I think his 
Uncle the only one who should be allowed that 
privilege," insisted the physician. 

"You have not answered my argument at all, 
doctor," strenuously urged the visitor. 

"Well, I shall consent on the condition that 
you will not remain with the Patient more than 
five minutes, and that you shall avoid all exciting 
topics," said the physician, relenting. *' But you 
must promise me not to give him money, postage- 
stamps, or medicine surreptitiously.^ 
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^^ I accept all the conditions/^ said Dinfor. 

Doctor Quotidian rang a bell and said to the atten- 
dant who answered it, " Conduct this gentleman to 
the Lodge, and tell the keeper that he is to have 
five minutes' interview with the patient, Felix 
Somers." 

* * * 

I desired to make yet another and final efibrt to 
communicate with the outside world, in order to test 
this point thoroughly. During the forenoon I saw 
several carriages drive up to the main building, and 
observed that the footmen and the drivers were 
strolling about the grounds. I tore off one of my 
shirt-cuffs and, when an opportunity offered bj^ the 
temporary absence of Carrot in the extension, I 
stepped boldly into his room. With his pen and ink 
I wrote on the cuff : — 



Good for Three Dollars 

If delivered to 

John D. Townsend, 

256, Broadway. 
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On the other side I simply said^ " Come and see 
me ; come at once/' 

With this under my coat I hastened back to the 
front window and^ after much cautious beckoning, 
succeeded in attracting the attention of a footman. 
He came as near as he could to the window^ when, 
throwing the roll to him, I said^ '' Deliver this and 
earn three dollars/' He opened it and read the 
address. He said that he understood it and would 
deliver it. I had the satisfaction of seeing him put 
it in his pocket. 

But I hardly need to state that the note on the 
cuff was not heard from until about a week after the 
cjcpose, when a man presented himself at the lawyer's 
office, as addressed, and claimed the reward. 

In Belgium every mad-house is provided with 
lottor-boxes in which the inmates may drop their 
correspondence free from the control or the super- 
vision of the officers of the institution, and in other 
European countries the inmates of insane asylums 
aro equally free to write what and to whom they 
pK>«§o, and it is a penal offence to interfere with that 
priviloge. 
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** * 
I had gone to my cell to lie down, for I was in a 

rather anxious and slightly impatient frame of mind. 

The writ of habeas corpus was to have been served 

on this, the tenth day, and as I saw the long hours 

of the afternoon slowly wearing away, I naturally 

feared that some delay had arisen. Imagine my 

joy, then, upon being told by an attendant that Mr. 

Dinfor was waiting for me in Liberty Hall, and 

that I was to have five minutes' conversation with 

him. 

I hastened to the room, and, for the first time 
in ten days, gazed upon the face of a friend. The 
hall had been cleared of patients, and the door was 
closed after me. 

The attendant came into the apartment and stood 
by our side, so that he might watch us closely and hear 
all that was said. Dinfor and I stood near a window, 
and our brief conversation was very commonplace, 
restricted almost wholly to inquiries regarding my 
health. 

The floor had been swept in the morning, but the 
dust had not been brushed from the window-sill. 
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L»-j=j:\r laid Lis band cardessly on the window, and, 
A ::!•. zi«:^iir later, when the attendant glanced at the 
d-.*:r, liiri cne bold flourish wrote on the dusty 
w...c«w.rk ire 5teiiogii4>hic characters, — 




T:i:i g^^^ nie the Terr information that I most 

Dinfjr so«?n after took his leave. 

I retnmed to my cell in a very different mood 
fr.-in tii:kt in which I had left it. The glorious news 
hcii r^skrhed me. The trap was ready for springing ; 
the A :*r\K* o?ri:is was issued! I was now the 
wHrd of the Supreme Court, and my bondage could 
la:>t onlr three davs more. AU this had I learned 
when Dinfor wrote, — 

'* It urill be served in an hour J* 

* ** 

This practically brings my narrative to a close, for 
I choose to pass over the two days and part of a 
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third which began soon after Dinfor^s departure. I 
do this merely because I was treated in a manner in 
such marked contrast to the previous ten days that 
its purpose would have been evident even to an 
insane mind. I was aflPorded an opportunity to 
escape, and was once encouraged by a keeper to do 
so, but I preferred to go into court. I could not 
aflFord to spoil The Comedy. 

I received far more consideration at the hands of 
physicians and nurses than the Senator or Frisco, or 
the millionaire's son Thaddeus. The change in 
treatment and the discrimination in my favour was 
to be accounted for on only one hypothesis. The 
previous forty-eight hours had added neither wealth 
nor grey hairs to my estate, nor had I been suddenly 
revealed as a distinguished personage whose name 
commanded reverence. The reason was found in 
the simple fact that I had established communication 
with the outside loorldy and that on a certain hour, 
fixed by law, I could in a high court of justice assert 
my right to liberty. 

The writ of habeas corjpus was the palladium of my 
safety. 
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endured througli those few days. Had I felt my 
imprisonment to be hopeless and aimless — ^had there 
been no thoughts to busy and interest ine ; but, on 
the contrary, my own wrongs and sufferings to 
make me despair — ^these associations would have 
driven me wild in a month. And though I had 
every assurance of early release, though I knew that 
friends without were as anxiously interested in my 
release as I was myself, still the association with 
disordered brains, the total lack of amusements, the 
forced absence from the free air and sunshine, the 
horrible noises which alarmed the nights and defied 
slumber, the filthy manner in which the meals were 
served, the utter separation from the world, and all 
other conditions of my i?iprisonment, had such an 
effect upon me that after nine days, in a fit of the 
deepest despondency, I well-nigh lost all courage. 
Cut off from all communication with friends, without 
money, forced to beg an attendant for even a drink 
of ice-water or a pocket-handkerchief, utterly at the 
mercy of heartless keepers and an incompetent 
physician — surrounded by madmen — I became so 
depressed and disconsolate that (it is no exag- 

s 
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germtioD^ I actuaDy began to qaestion my ability 
to retain my reason, shoold I be forced to remain 
longer where I then was. 

Heretofore the persons who have told the stories 
of the wrongs they have suffered through incar- 
ceration in Innatic asylnms haye at least been 
subject to the suspicion that they were insane ; bat 
Toa hare kindly listened to the story of a special 
ccrrespondent, who deliberately, by the order of his 
empIvTers, and purely as a journalistic enterprise, 
pnxtxred his own imprisonment, and now narrates 
his own experiences in the plain matter-of-fact 
manner in which he would '* write up '' a Congres- 
siooal caucus or a coroner's inquest. He has 
grouped the leading incidents together without 
nH!^rd to chronological order, and has told only 
$Qch as seemed to him worth repeating. 

*♦* 
I hare yet a sacred duty to perform, and I shall 

ttiake niT pn>mise good at once. When it 

beoune known in the ward that I was to go to 

court on a writ of kahtus corpus. Bullion approached 

uie e«irlv on the last mornings as I sat in the 
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chamber of horrors, find handed me a small wad of 
paper, which afterward proved to be five leaves of 
a Prayer Book, closely written in pencil, at the 
same time begging me to read it in court, or to 
have it printed upon circulars for distribution in 
Wall Street. I append it, verbatim^ as a veritable 
specimen of the wild hallucinations of an insane 
mind, taking leave to state that upon all topics in 
nowise related to finance my good friend Bullion 
was perfectly rational. The original is carefully 
preserved in my scrap-book as one of the most 
curious mementoes of this strange adventure. 



€< 



To the Insurance Gompanies and the Public : 



" I once intended to publish a pamphlet showing 
how persons strike others dead, inflict with lunacy, 
create various diseases, and that the Scriptures were 
written by the authors of these abuses, and also 
their object in causing bankruptcy. But these 
persons have secret conspiracies to prevent me from 
exposing them, and whenever I come to the city in 
the fall of the year many fires are caused, so that if 

s2 
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permission to comb my hair at a small mirror in his 
room. Upon looking in the glass I was almost 
frightened at the change which had taken place. 
Although slightly sick in New Orleans, from drink- 
ing the muddy Mississippi water on my voyage down 
the river, I had returned to New York in perfect 
health. Now I was pale and haggard. 

Such was the efiPect of a few days and nights of 
life in the Lodge upon a sane man : awful must be 
the consequences for an insane person who expe- 
riences lucid intervals in which he fully recognizes 
the utter hopelessness of his situation. 

At the appointed hour I had my hat in my hand 
to go to the main building, where I was to join 
Doctor Baldric, and thence proceed to court. I 
stood waiting near Doctor Quotidian, who was con- 
versing with the keeper. 

^^ I hear that there was a birth over in the female 
ward this morning,'' remarked Carrot. 

" Yes ; another idiot boy,'' replied the physician, 
carelessly. 

The opening of a door at the other end of the 
corridor and the sound of shuffling feet attracted 
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my attention. I turned and beheld four men whose 
faces were new to me advancing with a box over 
which a blanket was thrown. 

* 

It flashed across my mind that they carried a 
corpse, and that it was better to be dead than mad- 
house born. A child had entered the world with 
the seeds of mental death in its system at the 
moment that life had ceased to be a burden to the 
dead maniac before me. 

Twenty years in the future would the child of 
to-day take up the dirge which Anton had ceased 
to sing. 

'^ What is it ? '' I asked, as the cortege passed 
on; and in the solemn stillness of the moment I 
heard the well-known voice behind me whisper, — 

'^ It is resurrection I ** 

The doctor started to go ; the door swung open 
for me : turning, I took the hand of Hercules, and 
bade him farewell — for ever. 
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I. 

A COMEDY OP THE COULISSES. 

Active preparations were making for the closing 
scene. There was a great deal of work done by the 
manager, Mr. Dinfor, and I shall ask you to step 
into the wings to see how conscientiously he per- 
formed it. 

The editor of a metropolitan newspaper and Mr. 
Dinfor were closeted with a prominent attorney-at- 
law. The lawyer had just returned from the Supreme 
court-room with a writ of habeas corpus directed to 
Doctor Baldric, of the Baldric mad-house, command- 
ing the production in that court of the body, dead 



or aIiT«, of cce F^iii Somera^ He read the doca- 
mif!ic ^z rie uwo parsons prea^u : — 



Ti B^'c«rt B^Iiirfir. STixMsinten^i^ liijsician of the 
Bol'brur Lcmatic A<j'-iTt- Xev Toik; or the Pltysiciaji in 

iF> .rm jMab£ jm tiiAt Toa haTe the bodj of Felix Somers, 
by J71L inirr^oneii and ^ig^afrT<*d as it is sud together with 
tiie rrr\% * %nii. 'T^si^ oc suck imprkoniiiesLt and detention, by 
w!i!i^5c«;^r>r narze h^ sz^ ce ca3ed or chaiged hefoie one of 
tae w -ui-re? :f car S;irr»*nie Court holding the Chambers of 
sai'i Ccort ra th^ New Coart Hoose in the City of New York, 
on 'rb.:ir5»iaT. the l-:ti day ct August inst^ at half-past ten 
c^'Luck. wc di: acd r^^^^ive what shall then and there be 
<>"iLsaiered cczi^?mi:iz hin. and hare Toa then there this 



1Vi;;w»« H.^ii> Daziii^ Buckingham, Chief Judge of the 
S^pwaK Cccrt Ist District », the 13th day of August, 1872. 

By the Court, 

Cjblas. E. IjOWlt, Clerk. 
Joiia D. Townsend. Attomey. 

*^That irill do the boaness/' concladed the 

* 
*^ I can immediately precede this writ to the 

j^yUuik" said Mr. Dinfor; " and see what opinion 

Doctor Baldric expresses regarding his patient. 
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Then we shall see whether he is consistent after the 
habeas is served upon him/^ 

" I can send a trustworthy clerk with you, who 
will be entirely under your direction,^^ remarked the 
attorney, as he tapped his bell. " Send Mr. Hunky 
here/' he continued, addressing a boy who answered 
the summons. 

A young man entered. 

" This is Mr. Hunky, gentlemen," said the law- 
yer, introducing his clerk. Then addressing him, 
he continued, '^Mr. Dinfor will give you his in- 
structions. It is a matter which will require some 
discretion on your part, and I shall expect you to 
be judicious. '^ 

The young man bowed. 

Mr. Dinfor and his employer .stepped to the other 
end of the room, 

^^ Take a carriage at the City Hall," said the old 
journalist. "Drive to the mad-house, see Doctor 
Baldric, or Quotidian and, if possible, Somers — at 
least be assured of his presence in the institution. 
Carry out your plan fully; it is a good one. Have 
the doctor commit himself positively one way or the 
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other in the case. Come down town at once, and if 
Baldric says that he is going to see Mr. Poster, the 
Uncle, telegraph me from the Fifty-ninth Street 
office the words : — '' He sings the mnsic of the 
future.'' I shall repeat the message to Mr. Poster, 
who will be apprized of its import, so that he can 
proceed intelligibly. 

Mr. Dinfor turned to the clerk and gave him his 
instructions in a few words. 

" You will drive with me to the Baldric Asylum 
for the Insane. I shall leave you in the carriage on 
the Boulevard, and enter the place alone while you 
exercise the horses up and down the road until you 
see me come out of the gate. Then drive past as 
if you never had seen me, and serve this writ of 
habeas corpus upon the physician in charge of the 
institution. Answer no questions, and ask him none. 
The carriage is waiting.'' 
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A PAPER WEIGHT. 



Me. Dinfob walked composedly out through the 
charming grounds surronnding the asylum, and 
took an omnibus down the Boulevard for the city. 
He had, as we already know, fully accomplished his 
mission — ^he had obtained the unequivocal committal 
of both doctors to their belief in the seriousness of 
Somers' case, and he had informed the Patient of 
the virtual end of his imprisonment. Dinfor was 
happy because of these results, and now could do 
nothing further until he saw what effect the writ 
would have upon their professional opinions. 

The carriage containing Mr. Hunky, the lawyer^s 
clerk, drove slowly down the Boulevard after Dinfor 
had entered the omnibus ; then, by direction of the 
occupant, it turned into the gateway of the asylum 
grounds, slowly traversed the shady road, and halted 
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at the front entrance to the imposing brown-stone 
edifice. 

Mr. Hanky then alighted, and, ascending the stone 
step^ entered the open door. 

" Is Doctor Baldric at home ? " asked the clerk of 
the janitor, who came forward in the hall to meet 
him. 

He b,** was the laconic answer. 
Will YOU hand him my card, and say that I 
would like to see him on business ? ^' said Mr. 
Hjtakr^stoptnag into the reception-room. 

The ev»rt>ulent, red-factnl, jolly physician appeared 
iu a tew m«^ meats. The usual courtesies exchanged, 
wi;hottl turtcer introduction, the clerk handed him 
iKo dvvutueut containing Judge Buckingham's sig- 
nature* 

The d^^vu^r g^Uaced at the name — ^he was familiar 
euvHi^h with the appearance of such papers — and 
thou c^M^^m^vY foKled it up. 

^"^ \ i^ckuowUxlire its receipt," said the physician, 
x^^lh w\ e6fv^n to appear cool, but the clerk 
^>^vH* Iv^ thi* day that his face grew perceptibly 
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Having bowed the young man out, the doc- 
tor clutched the janitor by the arm and fairly 
hissed, — 

'' Send my team to the door this instant/' 
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III. 



AN INCH OF TIME. 



Thb omnibas which carried Mr. Dinfor had halted 
at the Central Park circle when a team^ driven at 
the highest rate of speedy dashed past. 

In it, to his sarprise, Dinfor beheld Doctor 
Baldric I 

But the physician did not observe him ; he saw 
only the pavement ahead. 

Baldrio held the reins, and by his side Qno- 
t)duui« 

Tho horses' pace was a killing one. With the driver 
it wna a race against time, for the doctor thought 
Hwiki tlio possibility of finding Mr. Foster in his 
oAii^ do^H^ided upon reaching it at the earliest 
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But in this he was mistaken : Mr. Foster awaited 
his arrival. 

Within five minutes more he received from the 
journalist a telegram which read, — 

'' file 9mqs the music of thefidure,'' 
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IV. 



O OONSISTBNtJY ! 

Those who have been to a minstrel performance will 
recognize this scene. They will see in it a very 
comical first part, with Doctors Baldric and Quoti- 
dian as the talkative *^ end men,^' Mr. Foster as the 
^^ centre man '' — who always knows the answers to 
the riddles which the others try in vain to guess, — 
and Mr. Dinfor as " the ghost '' necessary to bring 
about the climax. 

Doctor Baldric and his coadjutor entered the 
office of Mr. Foster, and, without waiting to take a 
seat, the former exclaimed, — 

'^ How could he have taken it out ? '^ 
'*'Are you addressing me?'' quietly asked Mr. 
Foster, as he turned in his chair from his desk. 
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'^ How stupid of me, to be sure ! '^ replied the 
doctor, slightly composed. ^^ How could you be 
expected to understand what I meant ? Well, then, 
your nephew has got out a writ of habeas corpus, 
commanding his production before the Supreme 
Court. How do you suppose he accomplished 
it?^^ 

*^ Independent of any assistance from me, I can 

« 

assure you,'' replied Mr. Foster, with chilling com- 
posure. 

A bad job for all of us,'' chimed Quotidian. 
Do you want to be dragged into court ? " asked 
Baldric harshly. 

" It wouldn't annoy me very much," again retorted 
the incomprehensibly calm Mr. Poster. 

'^ It will go hard with you for locking a sane man 
up in a mad-house," exclaimed Baldric and Quotidian 
in the same breath. 

" I'll try and stand it," was the quiet reply. 
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So much advantage is there always on the side of 
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the man who knows what he is talking about as 
opposed to another who does not. 



*' I have seen for some days that he had recovered/' 
began Baldric. 

'^ And so have I,'' echoed Quotidian, with a con- 
ciliating smile. '' Perfectly restored.*' 

" 'Tis a pity you didn't discharge him, then, for 
you know that I left him wholly in your hands/' 
retorted Mr. Foster. 

'^ If you will persuade yonr nephew to withdraw 
the writ," continued the frantic doctor, '^ I will be 
very glad to discharge him at once." 

'' 1 am very certain that I could not influence him 
in a matter of this kind," was the reply. 

" Come, jump into my carriage and drive out to 
the asylum. Quotidian can — can walk and be d — d 
to him," excitedly vociferated the now thoroughly 
desperate Baldric. 

" Really you must excuse me, for I haven't the 
time to go out there to-night. 
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*' It may be worth your while/' said Baldric. 

'^ Indeed it may/' suggested Quotidian. 

"Perhaps/' answered Mr. Foster, significantly 
taking out his watch ; " but as I can readily show 
that I could have had no selfish object in procuring 
the incarceration, and that I relied entirely upon the 
testimony of the committing physicians and upon 
your assistant, Doctor Quotidian, I am not inclined 
to let the subject trouble me further." 

'' Something must be done," exclaimed Baldric, 
in a hopeless way. " I don't want him produced in 
court, for he is perfectly sane." 

" Perfectly sane," echoed Quotidian. 

Just at this instant Dinfor quietly entered the 
office, and his look of surprise at meeting the two 
physicians there was probably half genuine. 

'^ Why, doctor, is Felix worse ? " anxiously asked 
Dinfor, with a look which guaranteed utter ignorance 
of a writ of habeas corpus, 

"No; not worse," replied the doctor uncom- 
fortably. " He's better, much better — " 
Cured," soliloquized Quotidian. 
What!" interjected Dinfor; "cured in two 
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^oazs! Xo longer ago joa told me his case would 
r^Txire three months of careful watching. Yoa 
$t;ftnLed me, doctor! Bat^" concluded Dinfor gailj^ 
'^ Tsi g?ad of it." 

^ I xneazi that I hare beoi asking ^Ir. Foster to 
take !ii:$ nephew awaj/' said Doctor Baldric^ with a 
piiii^zl ef ort to regain his composure. 

•'H:» he broken anything?" inquired Dinfor 
^-TI^tca:^^^• ^ or hare jou listened to his appeals for 

^ XocLirg' of the sort" said Baldric frankly. 

* Br»:ten cie," muttered Quotidian to him- 

^"^ He has got die best of us aU/' continued 

Kfclvirtc; **Toa as wdl as the rest, Mr. Dinfor. 

5;i>iVt.; i''iir^xS^ HeTI hare us all in court, where 

w^ >hiall make a reiy ndiculons figure^ I can assure 

xvtt* tor * Fxe been there before ' — to use a common 

*^ What do you expect us to do ? " — with the same 
annovina^T composure, firom Dinfor. 

^^ We ask you both to assist us/' said the doctors^ 
in the ^^one breath. 
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'^ We can do nothing," said Mr. Foster firmly, as 
he swung his chair back to his desk. 

'^ Then I shall go to Somers himself, and convince 
him of his folly in taking his case into court," said 
Doctor Baldric, as he moved toward the door, fol- 
lowed by his Shadow. 

And strange to say, both the physicians forgot to 
say, ^^ Good-bye." 

The scene remained unchanged until the two 
visitors had filed down the stairs. 

Then a broad grin came over the faces of the two 
occupants of the office. 
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V. 

CAN HE FORGIVE HIM ? 

Night, always dismal, generally dreadful, had come 
again. The bell for retiring had rung some time 
before the opening of this scene, and the flickering 
gas jets in the halls had been turned almost out. 
Every patient was in bed, and the building was a 
silent sepulchre of wrecked hopes and useless 
brains. 

Felix Somers lay tossing about on his pillow, 
tired and sleepy, too anxious to know whether 
Dinfor's plan of serving the writ had actually been 
carried out, to find rest. 

He was soon to learn. 

A light knock was heard at his door. 

There had been no sound of footsteps in the haJl, 
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but, no longer startled by anything, young Somers 
turned over in bed, and quietly said, — 

" Come in/' 

The key was turned in the lock, the door swung 
open, and a portly man, whom the Patient at once 
knew to be Doctor Baldric, entered the apart- 
ment. 

Somers fancied that he saw the shadow of another 
figure in the hall outside. 

'^Were you asleep, Mr. Somers ?'' asked the 
doctor, with studied politeness, as he seated himself 
by the side of the bed. 

No, sir, I was not,'' replied the Patient. 
Your pulse seems to be a trifle high," said the 
physician, fingering Somers' wrist. '^ Probably the 
result of restlessness ; but it will wear oflF." 

"It is very lonely and cheerless here in the 
evening, doctor. Couldn't the place be 'livened up 
a little ? " remarked Somers. 

''I'll think of itj what could you suggest?" 
asked the physician, strangely considerate for his 
patient's wishes. 

And so — the doctor in a chair by the bedside 
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«a.>i ^e IHdeB? n bed, both in the dark — ^this 

isariira rrreressed fat the next ten minates. 

-ci* w*s sszLdjiziz the other's game. 

r^jSL ^•f i:ctcp '•siowed his hand.'' 

"^ Tjd 5rcL^4 vxz.t to go into conrt and have all 

T'-ujr rrseitis tucw tiat toq have been here, do 

j',*a*'*' IV:%:ccr Biliric nnalj^ asked^ changing the 

"* I iiccji c*? Tffv s^id of the chance : in &ct, I 

« ^. 9 9 

ssdkT ssiiT^ is vcclvi pZeise me immensely," replied 

** I octt"^ 5L:3x*i care whether my firiends know 
aK^i:i :5 cr 3Cu*^ ccsinaed Somers. " Sach things 
^Y^^l^iCx jaikk cg:^« S(K«&er or kler^ and it is just as 
w^iV tc 5i*T^ w c:» with. 

^'^ Oci»^ t^C B»- How did yon get word to that 
¥its>^v^'t?v>«!e AWT^r?"^ «ked the doctor. 

^"^ M^ I *si iv^ what yea refer?" retorted the 
|\5i\N»i^ wi^h tie utmost composore. 

^^Wo^U rhesi* hv^w did yoa get the writ issned 
^^N^ xit^ $<^v^ ort me this afbsmoon ? " 

^"^ VW«i ^ ^>nrit has been rec^Ted by yoa ? I am 
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greatly obliged for the information. I have only to 
wish you ' good night/ for I^m very sleepy/^ 

'^So, you persist in going into court ?^^ asked 
the physician. 

'' Persist ? Certainly I do. Why shouldn't I ? " 
exclaimed Somers. " Now I can get out in spite of 
you.'' 

"Well?" said the doctor. 

" I don't think of anything else to say." 

"I hope you may rest well to-night," said the 
doctor, suddenly dropping the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

Without any further effort to conceal his dis- 
appointment he arose and went to the door. 

Go to sleep now," he mildly said, at parting. 
Thank you, doctor; I'll try," was the reply. 

And there this strange interview ended. But, as 
the door opened, Somers saw the shadow in the 
hall take the form of Quotidian, and, as the two men 
met, heard Baldric savagely say to his assistant, — 

" We must produce him in Court /" 
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VI. 



PUBLICITY. 



The day had come on which the return to the writ 
of habeas corpus issued in behalf of the patient^ 
Felix Somers, was to be made. 

During the forenoon a close carriage, containing 
Doctors Baldric and Quotidian and young Somers, 
left the asylum, and, after a long drive, reached the 
court-house. 

For Felix Somers it was the one ride of his life- 
time. The route lay direct toward — Triumph ! 

Never had heaven so smiled ; never seemed earth 
so fair. 

The day^s session of the Supreme Court opened 
in the usual fashion. 

His Honour, Judge Dodge, ascended the Bench, 
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and the clerk^s gavel called the house to order. The 
audience^ in all stages of attention^ looked on or 
listened. 

Through a side door the well-known Doctor 
Baldric and his assistant entered the court-room, 
and made their way inside the bar. Accompanying 
them was a young man of twenty-two years, who 
might have appeared to the lookers-on as a friend 
or relative of the distinguished physician, admitted 
with him for courtesy's sake. 

Those who are familiar with the tide-like ebb and 
flow of a great city court of high jurisdiction, the 
rapid disposition of cases, the press of attorneys 
around their clients, the crackle of folding and 
unfolding manuscripts, the continuous despatch of 
what to the novice seems matter for profound 
reflection, will apprehend the busy scene in which 
young Somers was a passive and decidedly un- 
prominent figure until the hearing of his cause 
came up. 

Just prior to that moment Mr. Somers rose from 
his seat by Doctor Baldric's side, and walked over 
to a chair at the table occupied by his counsel. 
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Meanwliile the lawyer for the Asylum had entered, 
and after conversing several minutes with Doctor 
Baldric, was next seen at an adjoiniug table ar- 
ranging his memoranda. « 

In a comer of the room sat Mr. Dinfor, the jolly 
spirit of the whole enterprise. 

The editor of a prominent newspaper strolled 
into the court, and without manifesting any unusual 
interest in the case about to be called, bowed to 
Doctor Baldric as he took a seat inside the bar. 

Felix Somers sat by the side of his counsel, pale, 
anxious, silent. 

The attorney for the institution appeared ill at 
ease. Doctor Baldric looked confident, while Doctor 
Quotidian did not attempt to disguise his chagrin at 
the publicity of the spectacle. 

It was evident that the respondents intended to 
let the case take its own course, and were un- 
suspicious of anything out of the ordinary. 

After the usual statements that both sides were 
represented by counsel, and ready to proceed with 
the arguments, Mr. Townsend, attorney for "the 
patient Somers " rose to address the court : — 
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^^ Tour Honour, I desire, before the hearing of 
this case shall have reached any great length, as 
much as lies in my power to simplify the case by a 
few explanations of fact. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity which my client's cause aflFords me of express- 
ing before this court, the full sense of horror which 
I feel at the unjust imprisonment of a gane man or 
woman in an asylum for lunatics. There is some- 
thing so dreadful in the mere intimation, that, under 
our statutes, by ^ bribing two venal quacks, such a 
thing becomes easy of accomplishment, that when a 
clear case of the kind presents itself, our indignation 
knows no bounds. The outrages perpetrated upon 
defenceless people through the medium of private 
asylums for lunatics are not matters of imagination. 
The revelation of such wrongs does hot belong to 
the province of fiction, but of fact. Nor are these 
glaring instances of inhumanity to be found in 
England alone ; they exist in America, ay, in the 
boasted city of New York. For proof of this state- 
ment T have only to mention such cases — well 
known to your Honour — as Mrs. Packard, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Pelschler, of London, Commodore Mead, 
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U.S.N.^ and, later stilly of Nelson Magee. Assisted 
by defective lunacy enactments^ evil designing 
persons readily drag men from their firesides^ women 
from their families^ and make them victims of a 
persecution worse than ever dreamt of by the 
Inquisition." 

The hall of Justice had filled up from the corridor, 
as was always the case when it was known that the 
celebrated attorney was addressing the Court. 
Doctor Baldric held a newspaper before him and 
pretended to read. But as the attorney, with full 
oratorical fervour, uttered the words '^ victims of a 
persecution worse than the Inquisition,^' the eye- 
glass which the doctor poised on his nose, dropped 
ruto his lap, and the hand that lately held it re- 
mained motionless. The newspaper was drawn a 
trifle closer, and he read eagerly without seeing a 
word, for his ears and not his eyes were reading. 
A ruddier, a darker shadow crept over his face, 
spreading from his fuU neck below his ears. 

" As to the present time,'* continued the lawyer. 
" I need no better instance to show that sane men 
can be and are imprisoned in our mad-houses than 
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to refer in general terms to the case of the young 
man at my side. To prove that he is perfectly sane 
I have before me a quantity of affidavits signed by 
some of the most prominent citizens of New York. 
I shall be able to show, may it please your Honour 
that, since the serving of the writ upon them, both 
of the physicians at the Asylum have declared that 
my client was a sane man and in every particular 
capable of taking care of himself. I can prove that 
they were anxious to discharge him to avoid pro- 
ducing him here, — in this Court, before your Honour, 
— this, too, although only a few hours previously 
each of them had stated to a witness (whom I shall 
be glad to produce, should your Honour so direct), 
that at least three months^ time would be required 
for his cure. I might remark, parenthetically, that 
his board was paid for that length of time, in ad- 
vance. I cannot consent to pass calmly over such 
an outrage — such an example as this of medical 
ignorance, such an instance of heartless cruelty, — by 
which this young man has for two weeks been .de- 
tained amid all the ravings and horrors of Bedlam 
night." 

IT 2 



Tji^f ^ IT* KL*L -i^zTT 5c«rt:t-K:«:r in the court-room 
:: -^ TT.tr -f^cti tie =>«:sn ~eiL?e inteiest in the case. 
Z*i*i ^-vyfr XTTfrsd tie wrr*!* "ravirgs and hoirors 
* 7»r*: ii.Ti z_c^r.~ wrzii a i»rrrr aecclchral effect which 
^:i»jc "Liif Trry ^:czr:-r:»:c:i rr'iw cHIIt and dismal. 
Tie 5^iiL>!r:zje f2*£»fd ccl- ct ihe atmosphere, the 
11 L»r^'j>f ii^iZj :r«aileL wren snddenlT the city 
i^ rt=Z — * r*r^A^f.r> d.Ienil and fionereal bell — 



r^-f 5r«fa.k:fr <t Tred- F:r Lilf a minute or more 
T : I t £*:t 1:1. i >:!•£ ci::! t:': ran : z:« rv: lied slowly through 
•Ivf '- ^--• r^-'g ' ^xu:r^. iz.d. like the ^11 of the curtain 
l: tj.'f ct-i :c a irk^edy. faded the heretofore cynical 
> - . •= i : w:! tie tirTac c : I>:ctc r Rvldric, The news- 
r.*-Tn:r r. w ^y :* his izsees ; he no longer essayed 
t * rt>.c. E:s lir:id Settled baok on his shoulders and 
1 :> lirv^' trrwn eTr^ leaked down his bloated cheeks, 
l.^:?" jAWTcr's i:i:ir:s.er entirely changed daring that 
<>_rt internal ct bnrathless silence. 

** I hare said eiciigh/' calmly resumed the law- 
vcn ** If mv client needs a defence, he will be able 
to make it himself before the great constituency of 
ilie newspaper press. Upon the ground that he is a 
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sane man, innocent of crime, unjustly deprived of 
his liberty, I ask the discharge of Felix Somers/' 

Here the affidavits were passed up to the judge, 
and, after a mementos silence, in which the counsel for 
the Asylum, thinking that his opponent had finished, 
rose to begin his argument, Mr. Townsend re- 
sumed : — 

'^ I have only one other statement to make. I 
may say at this time that Mr. Somers was committed 
to the Baldric Asylum, after a careful study of the 
statutes, by a skilfully devised plan. Many days 
were occupied in a study of the various phases of 
insanity, after which he was able so thoroughly to 
simulate the symptoms laid down in the books as to 
pass an examination by 'two reputable physicians^ 
(as the statute has it) ; and upon an order of com- 
mitment signed by Justice Box, the managers of the 
asylum granted a permit, and the doctor in charge 
took the young man in. The 260 dols. demanded in 
advance were paid for him, and he remained in the 
institution for two weeks [^Sujppressed laughter]. 
He made this successful attempt to enter the asylum 
in order to test the efficacy of the present ' Lunacy 
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•rCj jxiecked^ tben 



r.'^-AAizLr ^^ jzTr^o. — z»r-.r"i:i zr n*j rear •:£ iz» room, 
^-v^Zr-I zin 1 z' ^z 31 iJL Jiscizr. ceci=e a din inde- 
2fc2r':a.'-=i AS "it* '*:*.-^t-^ j :t "ii* jx«i^"s gmyd and 
-zz-t i:ria=^^ j: i sioaii il TcIiLyrTre^ wae aidied to the 

riif 5v:«r:tf ic rra^ ncrTt^TT tt^Sv w~cm doubt, the 
2u::=c -r-r-TvgrrtT zziiZ eT«r iccsrreu. is. a cccrt-iocmi in 

T^iir ^GZLsei 5:r lie iz&c^L:iI«:c. bad sradoallT snnk 
cock ii*«: ii§ stai. Turerlx d;i=ic fc ended : and when 
lis* cra^ •:■€ euireiaeiii cuae, he sfanply tamed to 
I>:ctcr Rildric, azid, in accents of bidng chagiin and 
aiace, hgyed, — 

*^ The d-e-T-i-1 ! This is a pretty mess !'* 

Poor Baldric! He coold not look around; he 
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dared not face hia counsel. He believed that every 
face in that vast audietice was ready to grin at him 
—and he was right. 

'^ Quotidian, this is your work !'^ exclaimed Doctor 
Baldric, as soon as he could command his voice. 

'^ And to think that only the other day I was 
telling this patient how ' Father Tom ^ floored the 
Pope/^ communed Quotidian, indifferent to the attack 
of his master. 

The trio then hastily picked themselves up and 
left the court-room. 

A group of lawyers and newspaper men gathered 
about Mr. Somers and warmly congratulated him. 

When order had been again restored, his Honour 
turned towards the place lately occupied by the 
counsel for the Baldric Asylum; but his chair, as 
well as that of his client, was empty. 

There was therefore nothing for the judge to do 
except to discharge the patient. 

'^ The motion for the release of one Felix Somers 
from the custody of the Baldric Asylum for the 
Insane is granted by default. A further examina- 
tion of these affidavits will not be necessary," said 
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the judge, with as near an approach to gravity as it 
was possible for him to maintain. 

Then the confusion broke out afresh, and the con- 
gratulations to the young journalist came from all 
directions. 

The news of the sensation in the court-room had 
spread over the entire building, and even the out- 
side corridors were choked by a struggling throng 
clamorous for admission. 

Already every afternoon newspaper in the metro- 
polis was taxing its utmost energies to have the 
first ^^ extra " on the sheet detailing the humorous 
features of the scene. 

But the curious inquiry de lunatico, fitting climax 
■of this dramatic incident, was of the past ; and with 
the close of this ended the romance of the story, 
so far as " the late patient " was concerned. 
Then came the realities of hard work. 
Mr. Somers went direct to the editorial rooms, and 
began the arduous task of committing to writing, 
under the most exciting spur of immediate demand 
for copy, the memories of a strangely eventful fort- 
night. 
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Day after day this narrative appeared ; early and 
late the presses laboured and groaned, but for 
two whole weeks the supply never exceeded the 
demand. 
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END OF THE COMEDY. 



THE EPILOGUE. 



THE EPILOGUE. 



FOR HUMANITY^S SAKE. 

The object of this enterprise was not so mucli to 
prove that sane men are sometimes incarcerated in 
private mad-houses, as to expose the ill-treatment to 
which the insane confined in all such institutions 
are subjected. But it resulted in showing that 
there were twelve sane persons in the Baldric 
Asylum in the opinion of the physicians. Within 
thirty-six hours of the final scene in court, twelve 
out of the one-hundred and eighty-five patients 
were discharged as cured, and returned to their 
friends. 

It is barely possible that Doctor Baldric might 
have obtained an intimation in advance of the 
following letter, which was dated five days later : — 
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Albany, N. Y., August 23rd, 1872. 

Gentlemen, — 

Charges of abuses in the Baldric Lunatic Asy- 
lum have lately been made in the public prints by 
persons who give their names and avow &eir ability 
to prove their allegations. This asylum is, in com- 
mon with others of less note, a purely private estab- 
lishment, subject to no supervision of the public 
authorities. Our laws permit the confinement of 
alleged lunatics as well in these private institutions 
as in the public asylums of the State, upon the 
order of magistrates of the grade of Justice of the 
Peace, issued upon the certificates of any two 
physicians. 

This condition of the law, giving opportunity for 
abuses, I have more than once asked the Legislature 
to correct. At the last Session two Bills passed 
the Assembly, furnishing better safeguards in con- 
nexion with the commitment and care of lunatics ; 
one of these provided very properly, that no person 
or institution should undertake the care of lunatics, 
except when licensed by the State Commissioners of 
Charities, and thus subjected to their inspection. 
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This Bill failed to pass the Senate. It was very pub' 
licly asserted, and not denied, that the failure of the 
Bill in the Senate was due chiefly to the personal 
efforts at Albany of the chief physician of the Baldric 
Asylum. 

An aversion thus manifested to proper supervision 
of the public authorities makes it the more impor- 
tant as well to the repute of the institution itself as 
to the public interests, that the charges now made 
should be investigated. I do, therefore, appoint 
you a commission for the purpose of investigating 
these charges and any others that may be laid before 
you against this or any other asylum for lunatics, 
whether under public or private management ; and of 
visiting and inspecting the several asylums, Mrith or 
without charges being made against them, with a view 
to discovering abuses, wherever they exist, request- 
ing that you report the result of your inquiries to 
me as soon as possible. The duty which I impose 
upon you is, I know, onerous. At present there is 
no provision of law enabling me to compensate you 
for your labour or your expenses. I feel warranted, 
however, in assuring you that the Legislature at its 
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next SessiozL wiQ not fail to make jnst and liberal 
compensation^ knowings that the people will have 
the same confidence that I haye in yonr fitness for 
this yery important trnst. I make an earnest re- 
quest, that oat of regard for the general good, you 
will accept the dnty. 

Vary truly yours, 

John T. Hoffman, 
Governor of the State of New York. 
Hon. Francis C. Barlow, Attorney-General; 
M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President of the 
Rochester University; and Thomas Hun, 
M.D., Albany. 



This Commission, composed of the three most 
prominent men in the State in their respective 
professions, — Law, Letters, and Medicine, — met and 
visited the Baldric Asylum at as early a date as 
possible. They found the Lodge in about the 
condition in which it was on the day of the Director's 
visit; everything was ready for an examination. 
These men were thoroughly in earnest, however, 
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and insisted upon inspecting every portion of the 
institution without the guidance of the physicians or 
keepers. They serutinized the wire cage in which 
the wretched Horace Willjp»nis was exposed, naked^ 
in the sun \ they saw the author's cell, and found it 
and its bed fully as objectionable as he had ; they 
saw the patients at dinner, and, although the food 
was supplied in abundance and none of ^' the guests '' 
were struck in their presence, the meal was served 
upon the greasy, uncovered tables, and in the same 
repulsive manner. 

Having completed the inspection. Carrot, the 
keeper of Hall XI., was examined. He admitted 
that the uncomfortable seats, mentioned by the 
author, had been replaced by the cane-seated chairs 
and lounges then distributed so plentifully about 
the corridors and Liberty Hall; they had been 
borrowed from the chapel and the waiting-rooms 
of the main building — to be returned, of course, 
when the inspection was concluded. Also, that the 
ice-water had been taken from under lock and key 
for the occasion; and, in many other unwillingly 
given details, fully substantiated every statement of 

X 
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£vn cr mdiou reoarded in the published narra- 

The aathar of these pages was smnmonedj and 
ar7«ear<9d at the first session of the Commission, 
he repeated the entire details of his stay 
fnaniarSj with ereiy incident, name, and 
He was asked, in condnsion, to give his 
or'i:i:::is regarding the most efficient and practical 
rea^dSes which would better the condition, and 
hasc^ the core of the insane. These remarks^ 
whi^h, as giren in detail, consisted of specific items 
azii soggesdons^ — all practical, simple, and nsefhl, — 
can h^e be summed np in the words: — ^Bsttes 
CLiSSDPic&noiir of Paxddtts. In working out any 
theories of this kind no scheme is practical which 
pi^ssupposes anj oth^ than physicians of £ur 
arefage ability, actuated by pride in their profession 
and honesty of purpose, and attendants possessing 
a small share of common humanity — ^not totally 
Wroft of it. 

The Commission reported to the Legislature in due 

time, and upon its suggestions was drafted and 

^ -^w statute for the insane. A Commissioner 
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of Lunacy was appointed, whose entire time is 
given to the frequent visitation and inspection of 
every insane asylum in the State of New York. 
The reforms on every hand, and in many other 
States, were many and multiform. But the law 
cannot do all. The author looks to the medical 
profession alone for permanent reforms. 

Whatever may have been found in these pages, 
therefore, which can be construed into an attack 
upon the worthy profession of Medicine, has, I beg 
to assure every one who reads, been completely 
misinterpreted. 

In the legal brotherhood — closely allied to medicine 
by medico-legal jurisprudence — there exists a sum- 
mary mode of eliminating incompetent or disreput-^ 
able members. It is within the province of the Bar 
Association to bring before a court of high jurisdic- 
tion any judge, attorney, or counsellor who disgraces 
it, and, upon conviction — using the legal term-^-to 
^' Throw him over the Bar.'' 

Such has been the justice recently portioned out 
to several prominent judges and lawyers whose 
names might easily be given (were it necessary to 

x2 
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be personal), and sach shonld be the manner in 
which yonr older and equally hononrable profession 
fihoold deal with incompetency, criminal indiSerence^ 
or Yenality. What words would be harsh enough 
to i^ply to a lawyer, who, undertaking the defence 
of a man on trial for his life, and after receiving all 
his fees in advance and deluding him and his friends 
with vain hopes, should abandon him at the last 
moment? How can a physician be misjudged, 
who, charged with the task of warding off Death in 
his most dreadful form, will leave his patients to 
incompetent assistants while he enjoys a summer^s 
season at the watering-places ? 

Therefore, earnest, conscientious men of the 
medical profession, I say to you regarding any such 
practitioner, borrowing the legal term, — 

**TknAD him over the Bar!^' 



THE END. 



APPENDIX. 

Works upon Insanity read and consulted hy the Author 
prior to undertaking this enterprise. 

Beck — " Medical Jurisprudence." 

Brigham — " On the Brain." 

Brigham — " Utica Asylum Souvenir " (1849). 

J. C. BucKNiLL — " The Mad Folk of Shakspeare " (London, 
1867). 

BucKNiLL AND TuKE — " Manual of Psychological Medicine," 
Churchill (London, 1862). 

Burton — " Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Earl — " Visit to Thirteen Asylums in Europe " (Phila- 
delphia, 1841). 

Earl — " Psychopathic Hospitals of the Future " (1867). 

J. Eddy — " Treatment of Insanity." 

W. C. Ellis — " A Treatise on Insanity." 

EsQTJiROL — " Des Maladies Mentales " (1838). 

FoDl&R]6— " Traits du DeHre " (1817). 

T. Foster — " Observations on Insanity." 

W. A. Hammond^-A11 his works and published essays, and 
lectures in the newspaper files. (His curious and 
interesting lecture on " Morbid Impulse " has been 
published since.) 
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